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FRANCE, by Lapy MorGAN, Au- 
thor of O'Donnel, The Wild Irish 
Girl, &c. 


We had prepared ourselves to expect, 
from the pen of this distinguished lady, 
an amusing and instructive account of 
the French people, and so far from feel- 
ing disappointed, we find our expectations 
more than fulfilled. Not that the book 
is better written, or the observations 
sounder than we had premised ; but we 
did not take into calculation the peculiar 
easiness of access to circles of rank and 
talent, which her Ladyship’s literary re- 
putation obtained for her, and which has 
given her an opportunity enjoyed by 
none of our late tourists, to present the 
British public with a series of deline- 
ations, anecdotes, and remarks, at once 
new and interesting. If she has not gone 
so deep into the philosophy of national 
character as Mr. Stott; she has afforded 
more data whereupon the reader may 
draw his own inferences ; and though her 
sex has prohibited her from ranging 
through the nocturnal recesses of the 
Palais Royal, and from seeing French 
life in several of its grosser bearings, that 
sex has also enabled her to describe other 
and not less important features, which 
editors of newspapers, and teachers of 
geography and the globes, with all their 
sturdy John Bullism, and with their three 
or four letters of introduction, have 
no possible opportunity of observing. 

Lady Morgan divides her work, per- 
haps somewhat affectedly, into books, 
and each book is distinguished by a 
separate title. The first is “The Pea- 
santry,” which contains a delightful, and 
we hope, accurate picture of rustic man- 
ners and morals. We shall quote the 
con¢luding passage of it, in order to 
make a single observation. 

In 1781 the Contréleur-général of France 
under Louis XVI. Monsieur Joli de Fleuri, 
defined “ the people” of France to be “ peuple 
serf, corvéable, et taillable, & merci et miséri- 
corde.” It was the misery of this “ peuple 
serf,” that urged the cause of the Revolution; 
it was this “ peuple corvéable et taillable a 
merci et miséricorde,” who showed no mercy 
for their heartless oppressors. It was this 
race of slaves, » trodden on, broken 


wn, Strangers to liberty, to morals, and to 
in, who were urged to. commit those 





horrors, for which they are so unjustly up- 
braided, and whose national mildness and 
natural goodness of disposition might well 
yield to the temptation of satisfying a ven- 
geance, which the wrongs and slavery of 
ages had ripened, nourished, and fomented 
into madness. 

But that long-enduring race have now 
passed away; their children are proprietors, 
where they were vassals. The torture no 
longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal fero- 
city, by its horrible exhibitions, Bigotry no 
longer presents them with idle forms for real 
principles; they have nothing to fear from 
the “ droit de Chasse,” the “ corvée,” the 
“ taille,” the “ gabellé.” They have tasted 
a practical freedom, not less perhaps than 
that enjoyed by the people of England; they 
are moral as the people of Scotland; and 
notwithstanding the recent ravages, they 
are more prosperous perhaps than either. 
Oh! may they long continue 80 ; and in 
spite of that “ scourge of fire,” with which 
an English minister is said lately to have 
threatened them, may they boldly resent 
and timely oppose every effort made by do- 
mestic oppression or foreign invasion, which 
may tend to bring them back to that state in 
which they were declared, by the law of the 
land, to be “ un peuple serf, corvéable et 
taillable, 4 merci et miséricorde!” p. 81. 


We would suggest to Lady Morgan, 
with much deference, the propriety of 
altering, in the next edition, the wish she 
expresses, that the peasantry of France 
may long continue more prosperous than 
the peasantry of England and Scotland. 
She must be aware that the former would 
not be less prosperous, if the latter were 
on a par with them, and that therefore 
to wish our own peasantry equally well, 
would be somewhat more humane, and 
a good deal more patriotic. We must 
also deny the truth of the following 
passage. ‘“‘ If the English are the wisest 
and greatest nation, the French are in- 
contestibly the happiest and the most 
AMIABLE.” *But if Lady Morgan uses 
amiable as the French do when they say 
“he is a great villain, mais il est si aima- 
ble,” we perfectly coincide with her. 

The second and third books are. en- 
titled, “ Society ;” and here the pen of 
Lady Morgan puts forth all its grace and 
all its strength. As she had, of necessity, 
been most domesticated with her own 
sex, we find her description, of it more 
full, accurate, and satisfactory, than any 
other part of her work, The following 
short sketch of French, women, is, we 
think, just, and certainly touched off with 





a happy. pencil. . 


I have known a French Lady attend with 
the most devoted care her sick friend, for 
weeks, together; live at her bedside, “ ex- 
plain the asking eye,” anticipate every wish, 
and forego every pleasure, to fulfil the du- 
ties of friendship; and yet the death of this 
person, wept for some few hours with bit- 
terness, and vehemence, in a few days left 
no trace of sadness behind it, This happy 
(though not heroic) facility of character, is 
purely constitutional; and while it operates 
graciously upon all the ills of life; while it 
quietly absorbs the tear, and dissipates the 
sigh, it neither interferes with the duties, 

nor chills the affections of existence. And 
though it would make no figure in tragedy 
or romance, it supports resignation, cheers 

adversity, and enhances those transient 
pleasures, whose flight is scarcely perceived 

ere their place is supplied. This Jight vola- 

tile tone of character, this incapacity for 

durable impression, this sensibility to good, 
this transient susceptibility to evil, is after 

all perhaps the secret sought by philose- 

phers, The views of the Epicurean, and of 
the sceptic, well understood, seem to meet 

at that point, which nature has made the basis 

of the French character ; arriving by different 

routs to the same conclusion, that true sen- 

sibility is to feel, but not to be overcome. 

A French woman has no hesitation in 
acknowledging, that the “ besoin de sentir,” 
is the first want of her existence; that a sute 
cession of pursuits is necessary to preserve 
the current of life from that. stagnation 
which is the death of all vivid and gracious 
emotions. p. 168. 


We wish our great folks would take a 
hint from the following extract : 


There is ‘no contrast more shocking and 
violent, in English society, than that pre- 
sented by the situation: of ‘masters: and ser- 
vants during the hours of social intercourse 
of fashionable London. For the_one,. the 
air is perfumed with roses, and the chill at- 
mosphere ‘of winter expelled by every arti- 
ficial contrivance ; and comfort, enjoyment, 
and accommodation are studiously aceumu- 
lated. For the other, all is hardship, suffer- 
ing, and endurance. 

n France, the health, comfort, and morals 
of the servants, gain by an arrangement, 
which good taste, and good feeling, seem 
alike to have instituted. When the guests 
of the evening assembly arrive at the porte- 
cochére the porter assigns a place either in 
a vacant remise, or in the court-yard for the 
carriage and horses, which, generally shel- 
tered from the weather, and shut up under 
the care of the porter, leave no further anxi+ 
ety on the minds of the master or servants; 
who usually ascend together the vast open 
stair-case. ‘While the former pass on to the 
salon, ‘the latter join the circle of second- 
hand high lifein the ante-room.' p. 205. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth books are 
named “ Paris.” They afford a diver- 
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sified and. entertaining: accownt, of that }conduct ;—his character is aut of alt ordinary 


capital, with regard to its external ap-}keeping, and to him the doctrine ef proba- 

pearance, its amusements, and the man eer coe ees in any instance, be ap- 
i pied.” p. 186. 

We have less reason to be satisfied 


with Lady Morgan’s own 
respecting the Ex-Emrperor. 

Napoleon had learnt, that if his abdica- 
tion was not sent to the Chamber within one 
hour, he, La Fayette, had resolved to move 
for his expulsion. Yet Buonaparte received 
this firm opposer of all his views with gra- 
ciousness and serenity: and it was this re- 
solute and determined foe vo his power, who, 
after this interview, demanded that the li- 
berty and life of Napoleon should be put 
under the protection of the French people.— 
But Napoleon, always greater in adversity 
than in prosperity, chose to trust to the 









































figure there. 

a outline of that extraordinary being 
eyrand, is drawe with great power 

and effect. 

I had pore erie seen this celebrated per- 
sonage, future historical character, at 
Court, upon other public occasions, in the 
bustle of processions, at the nuptial pomp of 
royalty, under the holy doom of Notre-Dame, 
at the deepest Tragedy, at the liveliest 

Gomedy, amidst the solemnity of the Royal 

hapel, and the revelry of the feasting 

Court—but ; saw him —_ gh 5 

cold, motionless ; not abstracted, but un-|venerosity of the English nation, and to 

pron hana | not absent, but unmoved :—no seek safety and pecection amidst what he 

varying the colourless hue of his livid | deemed a great and a free people.— This 
complexion, ne expression marking its cha- voluntary trust, so confidingly placed, so 
rpcter Rien liga Pe shell bt percent Py ‘sacredly reposed, was a splendid event in 

as ee f hay shell-of a human frame, |the history of England’s greatness—it was a 
if othe Sito Ur the beni tikaaad °F; | bright reflection on the records of her vir- 
ae t beat, or the brain vibrated, 0) tues! It illuminated a page in her chroni- 

power of penetration could reach the recesses | : oF ity mi 

of ; cles, on which the eye of posterity might 

cortiparhed Ter ot Aho ny hed bv have dwelt with transport. It placed her 

1 2 pre-eminent among cotemporary nations ! 

world seemed contemptuously shat out—| ter powerful cemy, % aimee whom she had 

and if this most impassable form and face| successfully armed and coalesced the civi- 

indicated character or ve rag one would | jized world, chose his place of refuge in the 

ave cought, at the first glance, this is surely | hour of adversity, im,her bosom, because he 
ng who has said: “ speech was gi "and beli } 

to oe to conceal ry aNd B Ace ger nents we ee ee 

as if the intimacy of love, the confidence of} Alone, in his desolate dwelling; deprived 

friendship, the community of counsel, could ~ bg Beng 
eaves 5 dh ihe mind a thlas sigttbanes of every solace of humanity; torn from 


; BA. ee hose ties, which alone throw a ray of 
which amidst all the vicissitudes, versatility, oe , y 
F Ceaitieate fs the Bie of Ff brightness over the darkest shades of mis- 


fortune ; wanting all the comforts, and Inany 

owner, had never been _. fof the nepeseatten es life; the victim of the 
A book, in which men read strange things. caprice of petty delegated power; harassed 
Ie was oo book, writtep m a ‘by every day oppression ; mortified by mean, 
negene?. |: dae F. : reiterated, hourly privation; chained to a 
character of La Fayette, is, We }solitary and inaccessible rock, with no ob- 

are afraid, rather varnished over; but it}ject on which to fix his attention, but the 
is striking, and in the main, correct.|sky, to whose inclemency he is exposed; 
His observations on Buonaparte ate worth jor that little spot of earth, within whose 
recording. ae th _— he - ee to wear away 
I was desirous to learn how Buonaparte gree slag pttsecllt git nd 
seemed affected at the moment that General wh dane, cheasloss, lite-coneuming, sajsery | 
La Fayette, at the head of the deputation 


ere now is his faith in the magnanimity 
wie came te thank bim in the meme of the of England? his trust in her generosity ? his 
Chamber for his voluntary abdication, ap- 


hopes ip her beneficence? p. 189. 
before him. “ We found him,” said} We who are old, sturdy, thorough- 
La Fayette, “ upon this occasion, 


ced politicians, feel ourselves quite 
4s upon many others, acting out of the or-jinadequate to discuss sentimental poli- 
dinary rules of calculation: neither affect- 


ing the pathetic dignity of falling greatness ties with a lady. When we are toll of 
yi ; 3 ‘ H 
nor mating the uncontrollable dejection of the poor man’s being “ alone in his de- 


: : solate dwelling,” “ chained toa rock,” 
“with no object but the sky,” we have 
nothing to say on the subject. But if 
we might be permitted humbly to sug- 

t our opin 


te the troops 
|  ‘wetura. from Elba, exclaiming, ‘I 
at, strike if you will.” There J 
been splendid traits in the life of this man, {Sacrificed to out magn 
Hot to be reconciled to his other modes 


a hundred thousand 
lives would probably have again been 
ity, or rather 


time deluded by the promises of the late 
Emperor of Elba, be te prove 
ourselves at once imbecile, dastardly and 
degraded. 

Differing as we do in this and one or 
two other points, from her ladyship, we 
cannot conclude without offering her our 
hearty congratulations on a work, which 
reflects the highest credit on her talents, 
and must prove a valuable acquisition to 


the public. 


Extract from the Journal of the Circumnapi» 
gator Orro Von Korzesvue, sent to his 
Father. Communicated by the latter.—Tul- 
cagnano, on the Coast of Chili, 3d of Marck, 
1816. 

This was the day on which the curiosity 
of the ladies of the town of Conception was 
to be satisfied. Yesterday and this mornin 
there arrived many out of that town; an 
the ladies who did not like te ride so long 
@ way on horseback, came in an odd kind of 
carriage ; four-cornered boxes quite like oup 
dog-kennels, which rested upon immensely 
large wheels made of boards, drawn, instead 
of horses, by two strong oxen. I could not 
help laughing when I saw a whole row of 
these smart equipages arrive filled with 
ladies; but the surprise is very pleasant, 
when one sees crawling out of these ugly 
“a well-educated and handseme young 

ies, who are not at all inferior to the 
gance and 





European ladies either in the ele; 
taste of their dress, or in the politeness of 
their behaviour. The quantity of their 
shining diamonds would be envied by many 
an European lady. At three in the after- 
noon all my boats were ready at che beach 
ta receive my guests. My ship was im the 
greatest order, and richly turnished: withiall 
sorts of refreshments, but the number of the 
guests was too great to entertain them all at 
once on board the little Rurik (the name of 
the ship). Accordingly my boats remained 
in constant activity, to carry those on shere 
again whose curiosity was satisfied, and to 
bring ethers in their place. ! 

At sunset the company left the ship to 
dress for the bal], The Rurik was admired 
by all of them. The Governor remained 
the last on board. The crowd of the ladies 
amused him very much, because there were 
but a few gentlemen ; in fact the women are 
here tem times as numerous as the men. As 
the Governor left the ship I saluted bim 
with eight guns, which were immediately 
answered by thefort. On shore I had transe 
formed 2 great magazine into a ball-room, 
and ornamented it with many trees. As it 
was brilliantly Hluminated, nobody per- 
ceived that they were in a great corn maga- 
zine. In two were transparencies, 
which were symbolical of the a be- 
tween the two powers. At eight o’cluck the 
ball began; there was much dancing; re+ 
freshments of all kinds were in a ance, 
and the company seemed cheerful. Fn 
another house, which was only separated by 
a garden from the ball-room, the guests 
went to supper, and were surprised by a fire 
work; at which seemed 








very much 
pleased. At tre cehicke it the aieraing ae 




















ball became more animated, and was kept 
up with great spirit till sixo’clock. The sun 
was already high when I accompanied some 
of my principal guests home. In the town 
they had thought till now that the Russians 
went on all-fours, and that they much re- 
sembled monkies, but now I had the pleasure 
to hear that they were ashamed of their error. 
The ‘Governor, as well as the inliabitants of 
Talcagnano solemnly promised that when- 
ever any Russians came here they would re- 
ceive them in the most friendly manner. It 
gives me great pleasure to leave behind such 
a favorable idea of our nation ; if any of our 
mariners should:come to this place in future 
it may be of use to them. The company 
consisted of more than 200, of whom two 
thirds were ladies. On the 5th of March I 
was quite ready to leave Talcagnano, when 
a disagreeable occurrence made me stay 
some days longer. One of my sailors de- 
serted this morning ; I had thought none to 
be capable of such an action, as all of them 
made the voyage with their own free will, 
and had not the slightest thing to complain 
of. I heard that a love intrigue was the 
cause: in vain I offered a reward of a hun- 
dred dollars to him who would bring him 
back tome. He must have found very good 
friends, as, though I waited three days for 
him, I could hear nothing of him. Mean- 
while the Governor had received an order 
frém his King to receive us as friends, he 
gave me a copy of it. On the 8th March we 
weighed anchor with a good wind, and very 
soon lost sight of Talcagnano. The com- 
mandant who had now accustomed himself 
toour company, and dined with us almost 
every day, remained on board till the last 
Moment, and departed from us with tears. 
All of us were penetrated with the friendly 
reception which’ was shown to us on this 
coast, and all were much affected as we lost 
sight in the evening of this beautiful country. 
On the 10th of March, at six in the evening, 
we perceived a singular motion of the ship, 
and heard at a distance a noise as if a car- 
riage passed over a rough-wooden bridge : 
this lasted each time about a half a minute, 
and was repeated every two or three minutes. 
In an hour there was nothing more to be 
heard. Without doubt, there was at that 
moment an earthquake in America, because 
the noise came from the land, although we 
were 20, distant from it, and the west wind 
blew towards it. Afterwards we proceeded 
tapidly with a fine east wind, and had the 
most delightful weather. On the 16th I 
touched the Parallel, on which Krusenstern 
supposes Davisland to lie. A Tropic bird 
was seen. On the 18th we took many dis- 
tances. We may pretty well depend on the 
exactness of our observations as three ob- 
servers were employed in’ them, and there 
never was any considerable difference in the 
longitude found. Although I followed my 
instructions very exactly, | could not discover 


Davisland, and had not the least sign of 
being near land.’ On the goth I threw a 
well-corked bottle into the sea, with a paper 
in'# on which was'writtem that “the Rurik 
hed’ in vain sought here for Davisland.” 
From here F directed my course a little to 
wards the north, to seek for Wareham’s rueks. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The chronometer began to-day to change its 
going considerably. On the 22d we had a 
calm, with high waves from the south, which 
shook the little Rurik very much. Some 
Tropical birds were seen. On the 24th we 
passed the place on which Wareham’s rocks 
is marked on Arrowsmith’s map, but we dis- 
covered nothing, though the horizon was 
very clear, and we could see very far. The 
Island of Salos, which we saw on the 26tb, 
has quite the appearance of a rock, and has 
perhaps been taken by a false calculation of 
the longitude for a new-discovered rock. We 
observed it through our teleseopes, and could 
plainly distinguish the objects en shore. 
No green covered the bare rocks which lay 
there scattered in large masses, and by their 
black-grey colour give the Island a most 
dreary look. Many thousands of sea-birds 
have chosen it for their abode. Even when 
we could see it no longer we were surrounded 
by Frigate-birds and Pelicans, some of which 
we shot, The surf broke violently on the 
rocks, but we, could not discover the frag- 
ments of a wrecked ship, which were said to 
be still here: perhaps the waves have car- 
ried them away. 
(To be continued.) 





Panis, Versaries, et les Provinces av 18 
Stecie; Anecdotes sur la vie privée de plu- 
sieurs Ministres, Eveques, Magistrats, 
Hommes-de- Lettres, &c. &c.. par un Ancien 
Officier aux Gardes-Frangaises. Tome 
troisieme. 

Tt is said that M. de Maintenon, when she 
was only the wife of Scarron, had recourse 
to a singular expedient, in order to extricate 
herself from an embarrassmentin one of those 
difficult moments which deprive vulgar Am- 
phytrions of all presence of mind. A servant 
whispered to her, “‘ Madame, you must tell 
the gentlemen another story, for we have no 
dinner to give them.” She immediately 
began a very interesting narrative, and so 
charmed away the appetites of her ; gucnte, 
that they absolutely forgot they had come 
to dine with her. Few, we apprehend, 
would now-a-days feel inclined to venture on 
an experiment of this sort, for we have be- 
come absolute gourmands; and though a 
good story isa very pleasant thing, yet a 
good dinner is allowed to be still better. 
Hlowever, it niuust be confessed, that anec- 
dotes are still generally acceptable, and we 
always feel ourselves indebted to those who 
take the trouble to relate them to us. 

But we are far from believing that to this 
cause alune is to be attributed the flattering 
success which the two first volumes of the 
work before us obtained some years ago. It 
is true that many well-chasen and uncom- 
Mon anecdotes, and graceful and witty re- 
partees, in some measure justify the four 
editions through which this collection had 
already passed; but the Editor of Paris, Ver- 
sailles et les Provinces was likew!se extremely 
happy in their application, andin recalling the 
manners of those times, the politeness and 
elegance of which have almost disappeared, 
Thus far we were obliged to him: but he is 
now Jess favored by circumstances. * His 

also seems to fail him} and ‘this 
baat volute of bis Boelapiiire) ert is far less 
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interesting than the two first, occasional 
reminds us of what Chamfort says of the 
lectors of anecdotes and bons-mots ; “They 
resemble a person eating .cherries, at first 
selecting the best, and at length reconciling 


himself to eat all that remain.” The come 
pilers of books of this kind should always 
entertain a dread of hearing such obser- 
vations as, “I know that story already— 
This anecdote has been repeated a theusand 
and a thousand times; it is in every body’s 
mouth.” We are sorry to say that our au. 
thor begins to merit this, reproach. His third 
volume exhibits but little aaneeys and we 
would advise ‘him to proceed no further, un- 
less he wish to wear the Cap of Piron, 

Did he consider as unpublished the fol- 
lowing fragments which he has inserted in 
his third volume, namely: the very impert- 
inent letter which Mr. Walpole, under thé 
assumed name of Frederick, wrote to J. J: 
Rousseau, who was banished and compelled 
to wander in search ef an asylum which his 
own country denied to him? The Phileso- 
pher’s Answer ; the Ezordium to a Sermon 
delivered at St. Sulpice, by P. Bridaine, @ 
raissionary; Histoire d'une Epingle, &c. 
&e.? Did he think we were ignorant of the 
first adventures of Mf. Dubarri; those-ofithe 
Chevalier or Chevaliere d’Eon, and of Caron 
Beaumarcnais ? Could literary biography 
neglect to record any circumstance connected 
with characters so celebrated ? 

We know of no work of this kind which 
does not contain the trait of beneficence dis- 
played by the President Montesquieu, at 
Marseilles, which has furnished the French 
Stage with the subject of an interesting 
piece entitled Le Bienfait anonyme. Were 
our author to ask .us where the particu 
concerning the disgrace and banishment o 
the Duc dé Choisieul are to’ be found, we 
should enquire, in our turn, where they aré 
not to be found. They are minutely described 
in all the Memoirs which were written during 
the life-time vf the .Duke, and which have 
been repeatedly gleaned by compilers. 

Collectors of anecdotes usually suppose 
that in order to fix the attention of their 
readers, it is sufficient to mention the names 
of those great personages who have sustaitied 
a brilliant part on the stage of the world, 
But.this is an unpardonable error, for those: 
are the very individuals respecting whom 
every particular is well, known. In vain do 
they relate an anecdote of Attila or Gengis-, 
kam, we read it with indifference; we yawn 
and fall asleep without any respect for their 
mighty heroes. ) 

It. would, however, be highly unjust to 
deny that this third velume contains many 
new and extremely, interesting anecdotes. 
We perused with the utmost satisfaction 
every thing relative to General Moreau, 
The following trait is worthy observation. 

“When. ute-entered Munich, the Re+ 

ney appointed a deputation to demand of: 
im the expulsion of the unfortunate en: 

rants who. ,had.fled.. to. that city: the: 
eputies met with the reception they. dee 
served, The Regency, however, insisted on 
its demand, and nextday @ new deputation | 
waited on General Moreau. The General: 
having listened with the utmost sang-froid 
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———— 
to the set speech which was addressed to 
him, opened the window of ‘his apartment, 
and ‘made the following reply: “It is now 
the second time that this proposal has been 
made to me ; if it be again repeated, I will 
throw the deputies out of the window.” It 
is scarce necessary to add that the appli- 
cation was not renewed. 








Zuma ov ta Decovverte po QuineutNa, 

suivi de la Belle Paule, de Zeneide, des Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, &c- §c. Par Mavame La 
Comtesse pe Gew.is. 
“Anew volume of Tales has just ap- 
peared from the pleasing and prolific pen 
of Madame de Genlis, whose genius 
seems to resemble more than any lady's 
of our acquaintance, that of the accom- 
plished Scheherazade, whose invention 
saved her head under a tyranny almost 
as odious and sanguinary as that of the 
French Revolution, from which our fair 
authoress had also the good fortune to 
escape. These Tales are five in num- 
ber, and we can assure the writer, that 
were we even as severe in our critical 
chair as the Arabian Sultan was cruel on 
his despotic throne, we should feel our 
resentment equally disarmed, and our re- 
solution to decapitate, (or according to 
the reviewing phrase “cut up”) the nar- 
rator still more largely postponed than 
from night to morning by the gratifica- 
tion we have received from her agreeable 
exertions. 

‘The talent for story-telling is one 
which the French cultivate more sedu- 
lously and successfully than we do. With 
them it.is not only beneficial in the clo- 
set, but'of eminent advantage in society. 
lu the coteries of Paris the best Racon- 
éeur is the leading person of the evening 
—the observed of all observers—the 
Pheenix of the hour; and half a dozen 
smart quips with as many happy turns of 
expression or bon mots will introduce to 
every company of that amusing city, the 
admired mortal who possesses the faculty 
of being neat or epigrammatic in conver- 
sation, and above all in what we are apt 
to consider the most useful property in 
old nurses, relating little fables for the 
entertainment of circling auditors. In 
Eagiland a certain of reputation 
a indeed be formed from Joe Miller 
and his modern imitators; the pun oft 
repeated, the jest an hundred times told, 
tlie brief anecdote rendered long and the 
sharp repartee made dull by immemorial 
usage—these are the stock in trade of a 
few unfortunate witlings among us, and 
serve ‘them as species of passports into 


parties which are denominated ‘literary, 
‘because they neither drink punch nor 


play at whist; ‘and informed, bécause the 
names of the newest authors are heard 
intermixed with relations of the newest 





scandal. But still we are only plodding 
at an immense distance’ behind our Gal- 
lic neighbours. They meet often and 
professedly, as children gather round a 
kitchen fire, to recite and hear tales of 
ghost or fairy, of love or murder, of fatal 
intrigue or successful gallantry, of moral 
instruction or questionable decency. 
Music, and ices, and the occasional ex- 
citation of gambling give variety to these 
entertainments, and after they have run 
the round of the salons, the most favored 
efforts of invention issue from the press 
for the amusement of the demi-barba- 
rians of the provinces and foreign coun- 
tries who do not breathe within the sole 
circle of fashion and civilization—Paris. 
To such source are we indebted for a 
multitude of the Contes with which the 
French language teems ; a language, be it 
remarked, peculiarly adapted to this spe- 
cies of composition. We know not, how- 
ever, whether Madame de Genlis is now 
much addicted to the intercourse of Pa- 
risian life, or retired in her habits—whe- 
ther she mixes with the throng to acquire 
fresh ideas and later combinations, or 
draws upon the stores of early accom- 
plishments. Certainly there is nothing 
exclusively appropriated to the present 
day in her last publication. Two of the 
subjects only grow out of the Revolu- 
tion, and the other three embrace the 
romance of a former era or the circum- 
stances of distant clime sand remoter ages. 
Their titles are—‘* Zuma ou La décou- 
verte du Quinquina—La Belle Paule— 
Zenéide ou la perfection idéale—Les 
Roseaux du Tibre—La Veuve de Luzi.” 


As we intend to submit a translation 
of the first tale entirely to our readers as 
a specimen of the work, we shall confine 
ourselves to notice that this preference 
arises from its being the most dramatic 
of these productions and the most con- 
formable to our limits. Of the others 
we shall content ourselves with saying, 
that La Belle Paule is a piece of early 
chivalry, which might have been an Epi- 
sode in the “ Knights of the Swan;”— 
Zénéide a well written fairy tale: la 
Veuve de Luzi a very simple and pathetic 
story ofa widow whose only son is one of 
the victims of that infernal system called 
Conscription: and Les Roseaux du Ti- 
bre one of the most affecting and ele- 
gant as well as feeling compositions of 
the kind we have ever read. He tells 
with a touching simplicity and refined 
sensibility the fate of two lovers in 


humble life, separated by the reign of at slaves, who, under the mask of do- 


cility, and even attachment, were capable of 
plotting in secret the blackest and most 
criminal treachery. Surprising stories were 
related of the inconceivable subtility of the 


terror, and after many adventures (if the 
transactions of the heart may be so 
classed) meeting, i mi 3 eis a 
beauty ang enthusiasm—a taste and ima- 
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gination—a fancy and sad conviction of 
reality about this tale which would have 
pressed it upon us irresistibly for selec- 
tion, but that much of its effect depends 
upon the original language, and that it 
would occupy more of our space than 
can be spared with justice from other 
matters. We admire it so highly how- 
ever that we will not pledge ourselves not 
to reprint it in some of our future num- 
bers, though we must now pass to what 
will furnish an adequate notion of the 
merits of this volume, namely, 
ZUMA, 
Ou la découverte de Quinquina. 

About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the animosity of the Indians towards 
the Spaniards existed in all its force ; tradi- 
tion, too faithful, maintained among this op- 
pressed and devoted people the dreadful re- 
collection of the cruelty of their conquerors. 
They were subjugated, but had not sub- 
mitted. The Spaniards had only conquered 
slaves, and their reign was merely the do- 
minion of terror. About this period a Vice+ 
roy, more severe than all who had preceded 
him, excited their powerless and secret hatred 
to its utmost extent. His Secretary, the 
rigorous Minister of his arbitrary will, was 
a man of insatiable cupidity ; and the Ine 
dians detested him even more than they did 
his master. He died suddenly, and the 
horrid symptoms which preceded his death, 
induced a universal belief that he had been 
poisoned by the Indians. — Investigations 
were instituted, but the criminals remained 
undiscovered. This event occasioned a great 
sensation, fur it was not the first crime. of 
the same description which had. occurred: 
among the Indians. It.,was well known 
that they were acquainted with various mor- 
tal poisons: they had oftener than once been 
detected in administering them; but neither 
torture nor the punishment of death, had 
been successful in drawing from them any 
confession of these dreadful secrets. 

In the meanwhile the Viceroy was re- 
called; and Count de Cinchon was appoint- 
ed’ by the Court of Spain to fill his place. 
The Count was in the vigour of his age, and 
endowed with every amiable quality and 
every virtue, calculated to conciliate the 
affection and win the confidence of all around 
him. He had ashort time before married 
a charming young lady, whom he adored, 
and by whom he was passionately beloved. 
The Countess had resolved on following her 
husband, who dreading, on her account, the 
perfidy and hatred of the Indians, expressed 
a wish that she should remain in Spain, 
notwithstanding the distress which the very 
thought of such a separation excited in his 
mind. But the Countess was. filled with 
terrors when she reflected, that her husband 
would be exposed to all the dark conspiracies 
of hatred and revenge. The facts attested 
by the late Viceroy, and above all his ex- 
rated recitals, represented the Indians 
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poisons of South America, and indeed with- 
out e ration.t| The alarm which these 
dreadful ideas excited in the mind of the 
Countess, proved an additional motive in 
determining her to follow the Viceroy, that 
she might watch over his safety with all the 
recautions of fear and all the vigilance of 
five. She took along with her some Spanish 
ladies, who were to compose her Court at 
Lima, and among them was the intimate 
friend of her childhood. Beatrice, (for this 
was her name,) was only a few years older 
than the Vice-Queen; but the attachment 
she entertained for her was of so tender a 
nature, that it resembled the affection of a 
mother. She had used every effort to per- 
suade the Countess to remain at Madrid, 
but finding that her resolution was unalter- 
ably fixed, she determined to accompany 
her. 

Though the Indians were overjoyed at 
being freed from the yoke of their Viceroy, 
they were not the. better disposed to receive 
his successor. He was a Spaniard, and they 
consequently expected that he would be ani- 
mated only with feelings of injustice and ty- 
ranny and a thirst for wealth. In vain were 
they informed that the Count was mild, hu- 
mane and equitable; they repeated one to 
the other, he is a Spaniard! and these words 
eonveyed the most energetic expression of 
hatred. Religion had not yet modified these 
impetuous feelings, her sublime morality was 
hitherto unknown to the Indians, Their 
rulers had merely compelled them to observe 
a few exterior ceremonies, and they still re- 
tained a great cere of their former super- 
stition and idolatry. 

Amidst all their misery, the Indians had 
exercised, ever since the conquest of Ame- 
rica, @ secret vengeance which had not yet 
roused the suspicion of any Spaniard; they 
had been forced to yield to their oppressors 
the gold and diamonds of the new world, but 
they had concealed from them treasures 
more precious and more useful to humanity. 
Though they had resigned to them all the 
luxury of nature, they had exclusively re- 
served real benefits to themselves. They 
alone knew the powerful counter-poisons 
and wonderful antidotes which cautious na- 
ture or rather Providence has distributed 
over these regions as remedies against ex- 
treme disorders. The Indians alone were 
aware of the admirable virtues of the Bark 
of the Quinquina, and by a solemn and 
faithfully observed compact, by the most 
dreadful and frequently renewed oaths, they 
had pledged themselves never to reveal to 
their oppressors these important secrets.” 

Amidst the rigours of slavery the Indians 
had always maiutained a kind of internal 
government among themselves; they nomi- 
nated a chief whose mysterious functions 
consisted in assembling them together dur- 
ing the night, at certain periods, to renew 
their oaths and sometimes for the purpose of 
marking out victims among their enemies. 





* From the accounts of Travellers and Na- 
turalists, there are in America certain plants 
of so venomous a nature, that the poison takes 
effect on those who happen to step upon them, 
eyen with shoes on their feet. 


2 These details are all historical, 








The Indians of the townships, who enjoyed 
greater freedom than those who were sub- 
jected to service in the palace of the Viceroy, 
and who were employed in the public works, 
never failed to join these nocturnal assem- 
blies, which were held amongst the moun- 
tains in desert places, the only access to 
which was by-roads which appeared impass- 
able to the Europeans. But these retreats 
were to them, if not the happy asylums of 
liberty, at least the sole refuge which could 
protect them against tyranny. At this 
time, their secret and supreme chief (for 
they had several), was named Ximeo. Irri- 
tated by misfortune and private injustice, 
his soul, though naturally great and gener- 
ous, had long since been a stranger to every 
mild and tender sentiment. A feeling of 
vehement indignation, which no principle 
tended to repress, had, by daily increase, at 
length rendered him cruel and ferocious. 
But the base and cowardly atrocity of poi- 
soning was repugnant to his character. He 
himself had never employed this horrible 
instrument of revenge, he had even inter- 
dicted it to his companions, and every act 
of villainy committed in that way was done 
in contradiction to his will. Ximeo was a 
father, he had an only son named Mirvan 
whom he fondly loved and whom he had in- 
spired with a portion of his hatred of the 
Spaniards. Mirvan was young, handsome 
and generous. About three years before he 
had been married to Zuma, the most beau- 
tiful of all the indian women of the envi- 
rons of Lima. The tenderness and sensi- 
bility of Zuma were equal to the charms of 
her person; she formed the happiness of 
her husband, and lived only for him and for 
a child, two years of age, of which she was 
the mother, 

Another chief, named Azan, next to 
Ximeo, possessed the greatest ascendance 
over the Indians. Azan was violent and 
cruel, and no natural virtue tempered the 
instinct of fury by which he was constantly 
animated. These two chiefs believed them- 
selves to be of illustrious origin, they boasted 
of their descent from the royal race of the 
Incas. 


A few days after the arrival of the new 
Viceroy, Ximeo convoked, for the following 
night, a nocturnal meeting on the hill of the 
Tree of Health, thus they designated the 
tree from which is obtained the Selpelion, 
or Peruvian Bark. “ My friends,” he said, 
when they had all collected, “ a new tyrant 
is about to reign over us: let us repeat our 
oaths of just revenge. Alas! we dare utter 
them only when we are surrounded by 
darkness! Unhappy children of the Sun, 
we are reduced to conceal ourselves amidst 
the shades of night! .... Let us renew 
around the Tree of Health the awful con- 
tract which binds us for ever to conceal our 
secrets.” Ximeo then, in a more elevated 
and firm voice, pronounced the following 
words: “ We swear never to discover to 
the children of Europe the divine virtues of 
this sacred tree, the only treasure which 
remains to us! Woe to the faithless and 
perjured Indian, who being seduced by false 
virtue, or fear, or weakness, shall reveal this 


secret to the destroyers of his Gods, of his 











— 
sovereigns, and of his country! Woe.to the 
coward who shall make a gift of this trea- 
sure of health to the Barbarians who have 
enslaved us, and whose ancestors. burned 
our temples and cities, invaded our plains, 
and bathed their hands in the blood of our 
fathers, after having inflicted on them un- 
heard of torments! .... Let them keep 
the gold which they have wrested from 
and of which they are insatiable; that gol 
which has cost them so many crimes: but 
we will at least reserve to ourselves this 
gift of Heaven! . . . . Should a traitor ever 
arise amongst us, we swear to pursue and 
to exterminate him, though he should be our 
father, our brother, or our son. We swear, 
should he be engaged in the bonds of mar- 
riage, to pursue in him his wife and children, 
if they have not been his accusers; and if 
his children are in the cradle, to sacrifice 
them, so that his guilty race may be for 
ever extinct... ... My friends, pronounce 
from your inmost souls,, these. formidable 
oaths, the formula of which was bequeathed 
to you by your grandfathers, and which you 
have already so many times repeated!” ...., 
“Yes, yes, the Indians exclaimed with one 
voice, we pronounce all these imprecations 
against him who shall betray this secrets 
we swear to keep it with inviolable fidelity, 
to eudure the most dreadful torments and 
even death itself, rather than reveal it,” 

“ Look back,” said the ferocious Azan, 
“ on the early days of our subjection, at that 
terrible period when millions of Indians 
were put to the torture, not one would save 
his life by the disclosure of this secret, which 
our countrymen have kept locked within 
their bosoms for more than two. hundred 
Judge then whether we ean 
invent a punishment sufficiently severe. for 
him who may betrayit!.... Formy own 
part, I once more swear that if there be aa 
Indian among us capable of such a crime, 
that he shall perish only by my hand; and 
should he have a wife, and children sucking 
at their mother’s breast, I again swear to 
plunge my poignard in their hearts!” ..., 


This ferocious speech was not pronounced 
without a design. Azan hated the young 
Mirvan, the son of Ximeo, not merely be- 
cause he did not carry his animosity against 
the Spaniards to a sufficient length, but 
above all because Mirvan, the adored hus» 
band of the beautiful Zuma, and the father 
of acharming child, was happy. The wicke 
ed are always unfortunate and always envi+ 
ous. “ Azan,” replied Mirvan, “ it is possible 
to keep one’s promise without. possessin 
your ferocity; no one here is capable o 
perjury; your menaces can wherefore excite 
no terrur, and are useless. We all. know 
that in excuse for cruelty you neither want 
a traitor to pursue nor a crime. to punish.” 
Azan, irritated, was about to reply; but 
Ximeo prevented a violent dispute, by re« 
presenting the imprudence and danger of 
uselessly prolonging these clandestine: asx 
semblies, and all immediately dispersed. 

The Indians being forced to dissem 
maintained an appearance, of respect i 
submission. A numerous troop, of. & 
Indian women, carrying baskets of pate 
assembled at the gates of Lima to receive 
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the Vice-queen. Zuma was at their head, 
and the Countess was so struck with her 
beauty, her grace, and the gentle expression 
of her countenance, that in the course of a 
few days she expressed a wish to have her 
among the number of Indian slaves, who 
were employed in the interior of the palace 
for the service of the Vice-queen. The 
Countess quickly conceived such a friend- 
ship for Zuma that she attached her to the 
private service of her chamber and her per- 
son. This favor seemed an act of impru- 
@ence in the eyes of Beatrice, whose mind 
was so p sessed by the accounts she had 
heard of the perfidy of the Indians, that 
notwithstanding the natural generosity of 
her character, she yielded to every sinister 
alarm and every black suspicion, which 
loomy distrust and terror were capable of 
iring: she was excusable; it was her 
friend's safety, and not her own, that ex- 
eited her apprehensions! She observed 
With distress the friendship of the Vice- 
for an Indian female, and the women 
of the Countess conceived an extreme jea- 
lousy of Zuma. They took advantage of 
the weakness of Beatrice to fill her mind 
with prejudice: they represented Zuma as 
being false, dissembling and ambitious, and 
eve who fancied that her pleasing person 
would pardon every act of presumption; 
that she was far from loving the Countess, 
ahd that she entertained an inveterate ab- 
horrence of the Spania'ds. They soon went 
still greater lengths, and attributed to her 
the most extravagant discourse. Beatrice 
did not indeed give credit to all that was 
related to her, but she conceived a degree 
of inquietude and distrust which inspired 
her with a real aversion for Zuma. This 
enmity became the stronger when she found 
that Zuma was immoveably fixed in the good 
graces of the Vice-queen, who daily testified 
more and more attachment towards the ob- 
ied so much hatred, injustice, and ca- 
mny. Zuma, on her part, entertained the 
tenderest affection for the Countess; never- 
theless, to avoid disagreeable scenes, she 
almost wholly confined herself to her own 
chamber, and seldom appeared except when 
the Countess required her services. 

The Viceroy spared no endeavours to ren- 
der himself beioved by the Indians ; but the 
latter had known instances of several Vice- 
roys having manifested mildness, jastice, 
aid affability at the commencement of their 

vernment, who afterwards belied all 

happy promises. Thus the real good- 
ness-of the Count made no favorable im- 
—s upon them. They regarded it as 
ypecrisy or weakness occasioned by fear 
en account of the sudden death of the secre- 
of his predecessor. 
he Countess had now resided about four 
months at Lima, and a visible decline had 
taken place in her health. This distressing 
change was at first attributed to the burning 
heat of the climate; but her indisposition 
daily augmented, alarm was entertained ‘for 
her safety, and she was at length suddenly 
attacked with a tertian fever. Every reme- 
dy known at that period was employed with- 
out effect. The anxiety of Beatrice knew 
ne bounds ; she ‘privately questioned the 
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physician who had come from Spain in the 
suite of the Viceroy, but who, regarding the 
case as hopeless, spoke in a mysterious way, 
and even hinted that he attributed the illness 
of the Countess to some extraordinary cause, 
of which he could give no account. His air 
of dismay and spherent wish to conceal his 
real opinion, all tended to inspire Beatrice 
with the horrible idea that her friend was 
dying by the effect of slow poison .... 
She enjoyed not a moment’s rest: though 
she cautiously hid her suspicions from the 
Countess, and even from the Count, yet she 
found it impossible to dissemble with two of 
the Countess’s women, whio used every effort 
to strengthen the notion she had imbibed. 
. - . - Bat who could have committed this 
horrible crime? .... None but Zuma. 
.... Zuma, who was privileged to enter 
the apartment of the Vice-queen at every 
WS «5. xds But Zuma, whom the Countess 


What interest could have prompted her to 
this atrocity? ‘Hatred is ever ready with 
replies to serve her own purposes! .... 
Zuma was hypocritical, vain and ambitious, 
and she moreover entertained a secret and 
criminal passion—for the Viceroy. ... . I 
a word, she was an Indian, and had been 
familiarized, from her infancy with the 
blackest of crimes. 

Beatrice for some time laboured to repel 
these horrible suspicions, but she beheld the 
existence of her friend rapidly declining, and 
her terror no longer allowed her to reason 
and observe with her own eyes; she lenta 
ready ear to every accusation, and gave credit 
to the most extravagant calumny. In the 
mean-while, the Viceroy experienced the 
bitterest anguish of mind, and without im- 
agining the commission of auy crime, he felt 
the utmost alarm at the long continuation 
of the Countess’s indisposition. However, 
a favorable change in the state of the patient, 
kindled a ray of hope which beamed for the 
space ofa day or two. The physician, over- 
joyed, pronounced her recovery to be almost 
certain, suspicion gradually slumbered, and 
Beatrice seemed restored to new existence. 
She did not however revoke the private 
orders she had given, for secretly watching 
Zuma, and never permitting Ler to enter the 
chamber in which were deposited the various 
medicinal draughts prepared fur the Countess. 

Amidst all these different agitations, the 
thoughts of the innocent and sensible Zuma 
were turned wholly on the Vice-queen, whom 
she loved with all the sincerity of a pure 
and grateful soul. She was afflicted to the 
utmost on reflecting that there existed an in- 
fallible remedy to which she dared not direct 
her. Zuma well knew the horrible oaths 
by which the Indians had bound themselves 
never to reveal this secret. Had her own 
life alone been marked out as the sacrifice, 
she would not fer a moment have hesitated 
to divulge all she knew; but her husband 
and her son must have been the certain vic- 
tims of such a declaration: finally, she was 
aware that the vindictive Ximeo, the better 
to insure himself of her discretion, had 
placed her beloved child as a ~~ im the 
hands of the ferocious Azan and Thamis, 
another Indian Chief, who, thougti less cruel 


—————————————— 
than Azan, was animated by an equal hatred 
of the Spaniards. Zuma, therefore, dared 
not confide her grief to Mirvan; she 
smothered her tears, and deplored her fate 
in silence. Her affliction was suddenly in- 
creased, for the feeble hope which had been 
entertained of the Countess’s recovery, soon 
vanished ; the fever returned with redoubled 
violence, the Physician declared her life to 
be in danger, and that the Countess could 
not support another such attack, should it 
be renewed within twelve days or a fortnight 
+++e+e! Universal dismay prevailed through- 
out the palace------ ! This cruel declaration 
plunged the Count and Beatrice into despair, 
and rent the heart of Zuma. The Vice- 
queen, who was fully aware of her situation, 
manifested as much courage as gentleness 
and piety; the resignation of the happiest 
life, when accompanied by the conscious- 
ness of perfect purity, is always acalm sacri- 
fice: she received, by her own desire, all 
her sacraments. She took a tender farewell 
of her friend and her husband, having ex- 
horted the latter to watch over the happiness 
of the Indians, and particularly that of her 
dear Zuma ; and she resigned herself wholly 


n| to the consolations of religion. Zuma, who 


had been a witness to this pathetic scene, 
could no longer withstand the excess of her 
grief; her health, which had been in a de- 
clining state for the space of three months, 
now yielded to the weight of her affliction, 
and she was attacked that very evening with 
the disorder which threatened the life of the 
Countess, the tertian fever. After she had 
sustained two or three violent attacks, Mir- 
van, with the consent of the Indians, secretly 
conveyed to her the precious powder which 
was to operate her cure, on condition, how- 
ever, that she should not be entrusted with 
it in any large quantity, but should daily re- 
ceive an allowance sufficient for one dose. 
Zuma received in the morning the first dose, 
which was to be taken before she retired to 
rest in the evening. When she was alone, 
she looked steadfastly on the powder, her 
countenance was bathed in tears, and raising 
her eyes to heaven, “ Great God!” she ex- 
claimed, “Iam inspired by thee!.....I 
can only save her, by sacrificing my own life ; 
my resolution is fixed—I will never disclose 
the mighty secret.... My death will ex- 
pinie my compassion, even in their eyes: 

esides, they will never suspect such an act 
of devotion, and will attribute her cure to the 
help of medicine. [ shall neither endanger 
the safety of Mirvan no: my child; I shall 
not betray the secrets of my countrymen: I 
shall die; but the Countess will live. 
What signifies the existence of poor Zuma? 
EAE SE and how precious is the life of 
that Daughter of Heaven, who has employ- 
ed her power only to assist the unfortunate 
and console the afflicted; that generous 
Protectress of all who pine in poverty and 
slavery, and whose faultering voice, but 
now, sent forth a prayer for the cruel Io- 
dians who suffer her to languish! Oh, my 
Benefactress! even though surrounded by 
the:shades of death, you did not forget your 
faithful Zuma! [ heard your lips pronounce 
a blessing on hername! .... Yes, by the 


sacred light of ‘the Sun, I swear that I will 
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pat oft io pasiher of the Qelsaaen, 
up t of t uina, 
concealed t in oe bosom, and or from 
her chair; then suddenly stopping, she be- 

m to reflect on the means of introducing 
Foreelf unperceived into the closet where 
the drink intended for the Countess was) 
placed. She had no idea of the suspicions 
entertained against her, nor of the precau- 
tions which had been adopted to render this 
closet inaccessible to her as well as the rest 
of the Indian slaves; she merely supposed 
that since the illness of the Vice-Queen her 
Spanish women had appropriated to them- 
selves the task of attending on her person, 
either through fear or jealousy, or one of 
those customs to which she had heard them 
so frequently allude, and which they termed 
etiquette. She resolved to enter the closet 
during the night, after the maid, who slept 
there, had retired to rest; and in case of 
her being discovered, she had determined to 
say, anxiety had induced her to quit her 
chamber to enquire after the state of the 
Countess. At the same time, wishing to 
ascertain whether she could introduce her- 
self into the closet without passing through 
the »ment of the Vice-Queen, she de- 
scence’ ito a long corridor, and havin 
looked cautiously arouad her, she discove 
a smatl side door, which, as she had pre- 
viously supposed, communicated with the 
closet: the key was in the lock, and she 
determined to enter in this way during the 
night. She then speedily returned to her 
chamber. 

In conformity with the orders of Beatrice, 
Zuma’s conduct was watched with the ut- 
most minuteness, and the servants of the 

hastened to inform Beatrice, that Mir- 
van had been to visit her that very day; that 
one of the maids who had been stationed at 
the door to listen to their conversation, had 
not been able to cullect a single word in 
consequence of the low tone of voice in 
which they discoursed, but that Mirvan was 
excessively agitated on departing; that Zuma 
had descended’ the staircase, had searched 
about the corrider, examining every door, 
and that on discovering that which led into 
the closet, she indicated evident signs of 
feat, lest she should be surprised, and that 
she finally escaped to her own apartment. 
Beatrice shuddered at this recital, she imme- 
diately foresaw that Zuma entertained the 
design of introducing herself into the closet 
during the night; sbe ordered the women to 
warn her of the moment when Zuma should 
quit her chamber, and at the same time di- 
rected them to’ avoid entering the closet and 
to leave the key in the door. Beatrice with- 
out delay communicated all she had heard 
to the Viceroy, who, without adopting her 
suspicions, was nevertheless filled with 
amazement at the story, and agreed to con- 
eeal himself in the closet. 

About one hour after sunset, the servants 
came to inform Beatrice that Zuma was de- 
scending the staircase, but without any light 
and with all the precautions of mystery and 

- Beatrice and the Count immediately 
proceeded to their place of concealment. In 
a few moments they heard the door gently 
open, and Zuma ed. She was pale 


and trembling, she walked slowly and with 
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the chaniber with a countenance which an- 
nounced distress and fear; she listened for 
some time at the door which communicated 
with the apartment of the Vice-Queen; all 
was silent. . . . . Zuma then ap- 
proached the table, on which a medicinal 
draught had been placed in a decanter 0 
cristal, for the purpose of being administered 
te the Countess; she drew from her bosom 
the paper containing the quinquina powder ; 
opened it and shook the powder into the de- 
canter. The Viceroy seized with hor- 
ror, rushed into the closet, exclaiming, 
“ Wretched woman! what have you thrown 
into the liquor?” . At this unex- 
pected sight, at this terrible question, Zuma 
started with dismay, the decanter fell from 
her hands and shivered in pieces; she threw 
herself into a chair, uttering the words, J 
am undone! . . . . . and swooned 
away. 


will either make it public, if he is supported 
in the pursuit of his scientific views, bya 
subscription to be opened for that purpose, 
or he will communicate it exclusively to that 

overnment which shall be the first to offer 
cE. an adequate remuneration. 


Aprne Drsrricts.—Extensive researches 
into the mineralogy of those regions have 
recently been made by the indefatigable M. 
Brochant, who, after repeated examinations 
and most laborious investigations, has ascef- 
tained that the lofty summits of the Alpine 
hills, through the whole range from St. 
Gothard to Mount Cenis, do not consist of 
an a a, o has Sepechl ye 
su ° is applies more es to 
Mont _— which 2 common with the 
others, is of a species o nite partic 
chrystalline, abounding Et talcous and feld- 
sparic rock, and containing, in many in- 
stances, beds of metallic minerals. M. Bro- 
chet however is of decided opinion that the 
Southern border of the Alpine chain consists 
of real granite ; he therefore takes analogy 
for the basis of his reasoning; and supposing 
it most probable that the granitic stratum 
—- the talcous, he infers that the 
higher summits of the chain, relatively con- 
sidered, are not the most ancient part of 
those mountains. 


—= 
FRENCH MANNERS. 
L’ERMITE EN PROVINCE. 

Ustaritz, May 1, 1817. 
MY FAREWELL TO THE BASQUES, 
Suis ea cuique fingitur moribus. 
CicERo. 

I shall finish this long excursion, and this 
long stay among the descendants of the 
Calabrians, by Ostarits where I have been 
for some days. 

Ustaritz was formerly the seat of a great. 
tribunal of civil and criminal justice, and 
there the states of the Labour assembled. 
The bilcar,' was really the assembly of the 
landowners, of the heads of families, before 
whom were laid for discussion and decision 
all questions relative to the administration 
of all the communes of the Labour. An- 
other canton of the French Basques, Lower 
Navarre, boasted also of having its states ; 
but these latter had not retained the truly 
antique forms and character which distin- 
guished the Bilcar of the Labour. 

“This country is extremely religious, and 
yet the custom of the Bilcar excluded from 
it the priests and the nobles; was it to pre- 
vent the danger of their influence? I do not 
think so; it is more probable that the Bilcar 
being anterior to Christianity and the feudal 
system, it was not thought proper to change 
any thing in its primitive constitution; it re- 
mained as it had always been. 

“This immutability was shewn ina re- 
markable manner in the choice of the place 
of its meetings. The Bilcar was not held 
in a palace, or in a space inclosed with walls, 
but in a wood, upon an eminence which 
commanded the commune of Ustaritz. —Two 
pieces of rock formed the seats of the Pre- 
sident and the Secretary ; another block, the 


' This word composed of bil, signifying a- 
sembly, and of car, a contraction of ripen. 
signifies old man, ancient, is equivalent to the 






















































“To. be concluded in our next. 
———————————————— 
PROGRESS OF THE ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

M.C.A. Erb, Professor of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg, has invented a simple and a 
hydraulic apparatus, by means of whic 

ships and vessels of all kinds, from the 
smallest to the largest, may be propelled, 
with a small exertion of force, against the 
most violent currents and storms, in constant 
uniform motion, with a rapidity capable of 
any increase, without the use of oars, or of 
sails. Sinking ships may be preserved from 
farther sinking by this apparatus, according 
to the direction to be giventoit. It governs 
the motion of the largest ship, so as to move 
it at pleasure, from a state of rest, by the 
small difference of an inch, or a line, or with- 
out progressive motion, to turn it round on 
one point in every direction. qc 

Originating on scientific ground, this in- 
vention, which opens a new career in Hy- 
draulics, contains the immediate application 
of a hydrodynamic law, discovered by Erb, 
which is itself only the duly prepared ap- 
plication of a well-known position, on the 
perpendicular resistance of fluid bodies to 
solid bodies moved in them, which has been 
long employed in this manner, in the dyna- 
mics of solid bodies, is the soul of our 
technical Mechanics, and which, though it 
has been loug mathematically evident, he 
was not able till lately to prove by experi- 
ment. It is easy to appreciate the import- 
ance of an invention which extends the 
dominion of man over nature, facilitates the 
connection and intercourse of men with 
each other, and its influence in a mercantile 
and political view. : 

In order to be enabled, by the assistance 
of others, to put in practice, (out of a great 
number of new discoveries in theoretical 
and practical physics,) another invention, 
which is far more important, and beyond 
comparison more intimately connected with 
the progress of civilization and the calls of 
daily life—that is to say, in order that the 
evident usefulness of the above invention, 
may open him a way to communicate these 
other important inventions to the public; 
M. Erb attaches to the communication of 
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this discovery the following condition :—He! word Senate. 
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surface of which had been roughly polished, 
served as a table, and there were inscribed 
the deliberations and the decrees of the 
council: the members cumposing the as- 
sembly, standing and leaning on thorn 
sticks, and with: their backs against old 
oaks, which formed a circle, had as much 
respect for this wild spot as the Romans had 
for the capitol adorned with the images of 
their gots. Indeed the Basques called, and 
‘still call, it Capitoli herri(Capital of the 
country. 

“When I returned to these. mountains 
after the reign of terror, I did not find,” said 
M, Destere, “the least vestige of these sa- 
cred monuments of the Capitoli herri. It 
was then that in my first visit to Switzer- 
Jand I went to view, near Morat, the chapel 
where the piled up bones of the soldiers of 

les the Bold held out a useful lesson to 

se defenders of national liberty, and a ter- 

rible example to the satellites of tyrants: 

when I returned ten years afterwards, these 

instructive relics had been scattered by the 
delirium of liberty armed against herself. 

“ Ustaritz has lost every thing; it has no 
‘longer a Bilcar, no tribunal; it is no longer 
the medium for the trade in wood between 
France and Spain; the families are be- 
coming extinct, the houses are falling into 
ruin, or are abandoned to reptiles and the 
birds of night. Wow rapid is the progress 
of decay and destruction! This same Usta- 
ritz still sees a great number of men and 
women walk upon its ruins, who were the 
last witnesses of the prosperity of this com- 
mune, the cradle of a whole family of cele- 
brated men. . 

_* One of the orators whose eloquence has 
en the most lustre to the bar of Bordeaux, 

- Gurat the elder, was horn at Ustaritz: 
being chosen deputy to the States General, 
where he remained till his death, devoted to 
the cause of his King, hut without being in- 
different to the triumph of liberty, a more 
brilliant career opened to him ; but an indis- 
position which lasted almost as long as the 
“session of that assembly, allowed him to 
appear but seldom at the tribune; whenever 
he did so he was sure of success. 

“ A brother of this celebrated lawyer has 
obtained one of the first places among the 
philosophical writers who do honor to Eu- 
rope: his lectures at the Normal School will 
remain models of that didactic eloquence of 
which he was in some measure the creator. 

“The youngest of the three brothers fol- 
lowed the profession of the elder, in a coun- 
try where he was not only celebrated, but a 
little of a prophet, in spite of: the proverb. 
I Know not from what particular attachment 
to his person, the self-love of the Basques 
seemed to be interested in raising Leon Gu- 

rat above all. He neither was nor sought to 
be eloquent or Jeatned; ‘but tio one ‘had a 
sounder judgment, a stronger undetstanding, 
of cleater penetration; his first @lince at a 
cause Lobe nage ™ truth, his'first word 
threw light upon it. No gravity was proof 
<n is pdewahivies, fa hig bon etd 
‘are fresli in the memory of all his ‘contem- 
‘poraries. At thé age of twenty, with a hand- 


was the counsellor 


some », and a prodigious superiority in| assembled in public places, 
a aks sahil ora ort 


most in vogue. Like the young Abbé Gonde 
de Retz, ‘he was known for certain to have 
fought five or six duels, and: he still.preserved 
his band. One day in the middle of a game 
of tennis in which he. was engaged, one of 
his clients came and took him by the arm. 
“ You must absolutely make my memorial,” 
said he, “ if I do not present it this evening 
Iam undone.” Leon calls for pen and ink, 
writes the memorial on a stone, and gains 
both the game at tennis and the law-suit. 

“ Of four sons of M, Gurat Senior, the one 
has been led, by an invincible organisation, 
if we may use such an expression, to talents 
of another kind but not of another order, 
since they have placed his name among 
those of the musicians of Europe who have 
acquired the highest degree of celebrity 
in the charming art in which he excels. The 
others without having acquired the same re- 
putation follow honorably the several pro- 
fessions which they have embraced.” 

* * *, You are copious in your eulogiums, 
said I to my Cicerone, and though I am one 
of the few old men, who are not soon tired 
of hearing men well spoken of, I like to 
know the whole truth: the most beautiful 
medal has its reverse, and you have hitherto 
spoken to me of only the good qualities of 
your Basques. The answer of M. Destére is 
sufficiently paradoxical to induce me to re- 
late it word for word. 

“Men,” said he, “ and particularly tribes 
of men, differ much more by their good than 
by their bad qualities: evil is pretty nearly 
the.same every where; it is the good which 
is different. The antique medal of the 
sage nation has its reverse as well as 
another; but on this reverse there is still a 
kind of @rugo which has its particular cha- 
racter. The secret protest of the human 
heart against the right of property (that I 
may avoid saying the inclination to theft), 
has perhaps more strength here than else- 
where: religion alone can persuade those 
who have nothing that they have not a le- 
gitimate title to the superfluity of those who 
have too much: domestic robbery is rare; 
cheating unknown: but attacks by men 
with arms in their hands, on the roads and 
in the houses have been frequent at different 
times, and unhappily some instances of cou- 
rage which the robbers have displayed, have 
too much covered the horror which these 
anti-social actions ought to inspire. We 
have bad our Roberts chiefs of banditti, and 
L recollect having been present when a child 
at the trial of one of these heroes of the 
highway who was condemned to death by 
the parliament of Bordeaux. They placed 
before him the instruments of torture pre- 
pared to extort from him the names of his 
accomplices: he took from his head his 
Phrygian bonnet, and addressing it, said 
“ When you speak, I will speak ;” and in the 
agonies of torture he spoke no more than his 
bonnet. It may be supposed that such men 
neither fear custom-house officers nor scru- 
ple to carry on smuggling; there is on this 
frontier a continual war; morals, agricul- 
ture, and industry, suffer much by it. 

“ Among passionate youth, who are often 
ls are ne- 
cessarily frequent and often fatal. At the 





least, dispute their sticks shod with iron are 
in the air; the Basques fence with them, 
with an art which has its rules and its pro- 
fessors as well as the sabre and the sword; 
a more dangerous arm is in use among 
them ; it is the long knife worn in a sheath : 
in, vain do you try.to make them blush at 
using. such a weapon; they consider it 
merely as a sword shorter than our swords, 
and eapecemeniig more favorable to courage, 
since it obliges them to fight at closer quar- 
ters ; it is precisely the answer of the Lace- 
demonian mother to her son, wko com- 
plained that his sword was too short: 
: then it by a step.’ 

“TI must say, that revenge, that ferocious 
passion which delights in blood, has often 
exercised its fury in our mountains. I could 
relate to you twenty anecdotes, which would 
put you in mind of the hereditary hatreds 
of some ancient races, which have become 
the property of tragedy; I confine myself to 
one fact, of which many witnesses are still 
living, 

“ A director of the customs named Lacoste, 
residing at Bidache, had dismissed a Basque 
Douanier against whom various complaints 
had been made which seemed well founded; 
the Douanier wrote to his superior to justify 
himself; the director returns no answer; a 
second, a third letter have the same fate, 
though the latter spoke of ‘a wife and three 
children condemned to starve, by an unjust 
decision.’ Forty-eight hours after this, the 
Douanier, with a carbine on his shoulder 
traverses in open day the streets of Bidache, 
which were fall of people, as if he were going 
to make an official report; goes into the 
house of the director of the customs, enters 
his office, aims and fires at him; a boy of 
fourteen darts forward and receives the ball 
in his thigh; the Douanier retires with the 
same coolness, and goes home, where he 
shoots himself through the head. The young 
victim of filial piety, who was miraculously 
snatched from the jaws of death by the care 
of a skilful physician whom chance had 
brought to Bidache, is the same M. La- 
coste who was the last minister of the Ma- 
rine but one in France, under the reizn of 
Louis XVI.” 

In writing these last lines on the country 
of the Basques which I leave in an hour, 
I perceive that I have done like Vernet, who 
designed to stop only two days in these parts 
where he remained so long: unhappily I 
have not such good excuses to make: the 
pictures of Bayonne and its environs are 
masterpieces: the Basques, when they look 
at them at Paris, fancy themselves at: Sainé- 
Pierre-Dirubé and Bayonne. The Basque 
women of his sea pieces are the same that 
continually cross the bridge of Saint Esprit, 
over the Adour; the same who figure every 
Sunday in the fétes of Cunte-Prast, the situ- 
ation of which between the Adour and the 
Nive, the Pyrenees and the Ocean, is one 
of those where nature and. art have united 
the greatest number of picturesque beau- 
ties: a delightful spot worthy to be the re- 
treat,of wisdom, of eloquence, of the science 
of legislation; it is the abode of M.Che- 
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THE TROUBLESOME MAN. 

“ Avec des talens, de l’esprit et des vertus, 
on se rend insupportable la Société par 
des defauts legers, mais qui se fait sentir a tout 
moment.” VOLTAIRE. 

I called on Madame L—— yesterday, 
about two o’clock. I found her talking to 
her Portier at the top of the drawing-room 
stairs. “ Have I not desired you, Martinet,” 
said she, “ to place M. de Volsange ou the list 
of visitors whom I never receive in the morn- 
ing?” “Pardon me, Madam.... . It was 
not my fault. I told him you had gone out. 
Ah! that’s the usual excuse of a Sussse, said 
he; but you know she is always at home to 
me.” “ Well, go down stairs, Martinet, you 
must contrive to make him believe you the 
next time he calls.” 

“ Who,” said I to Madame de L——, “ is 
this M. de Volsange, whom you so cruelly 
discard?” “ He is a Gentleman of rank,” 
she replied, “ endowed with wit and talent, 
and what is still better, possessing the most 
virtuous principles.” “ Then, 1 suppose 
you refuse to receive him, to save the rest of 
your friends from the humiliation which his 
presence might create?” “ Oh! by no 
means, Sir! But he has one fault which 
overbalances all his good qualities: he is 
intolerably troublesome.” “ How! with vir- 
tue, talent and wit? From any other mouth 
than yours, Madame, such a reproach might 
be deemned complimentary to the person 
against whom it is directed.” ‘ Ah! Sir, 
you, I know, are accustomed to look only 
for intrinsic worth, you think but lightly of 
that which is termed relative virtue. But 
you will surely allow ‘that since the social 
qualities are innate in mankind, we can 
enjoy only in society the happiness of which 
our condition is susceptible, You wish to 
be happy, and so dol. ’Tis a common sen- 
timent which leads us to dislike him who 
Stands up to oppose our self-love and plea- 
sure, even though he should combat on the 

side of virtue.” 


“ This, Madame L——, is a definition of 
the troublesome man, which would figure ad- 
mirably well in a Chapter of Cyndillac, but 
on the authority of which, I should, as an 
impartial judge, hesitate to decide between 
him and his accusers, always supposing 
that you, Madam, were not among the num- 
ber.” “ A faithful portrait, replied the lady, 
will bring you to my way of thinking much 
sooner than a metaphysical discussion, in 
which you, Sir, will have a mighty advantage 
over me.” 


“ M. de Volsange; who seems to have been 
sent into the world. for the sole purpose of 
being troublesome, contrives to. turn his 
very advantages to account in fulfilling his 
destination. His figure, which is immea- 
sureably tall, overtops all around him ; if 
he offers his arm to a ‘lady, it is with the 
utmost difficulty she can reach it. His fea- 
tures are neither wanting in regularity or 
dignity ; but they are all,so immoveably 
fixed to the place which they oceupy. in his 
countenance, that neither the joy nor grief 
of others pions the slightest alteration un 
them. He follows ‘you with his éyes, but 
never with his thoughts; he is like the 


portrait of a frieud which is ever staring in 
gave face without seeing you. He cannot 

accused of entertaining any undue feeling 
of pride on account of the noble name he 
bears: his constant maxim is that every man 
is the child of his own actions. He repeats to 
all who have patience to listen to him, that 
he is more proud of the least degree of 
knowledge acquired by his own application, 
than of the high birth which his ancestors 
have conferred on him. He sets forth this 
eminently philosophic text on all occasions, 
but chiefly when in the presence of those 
who are most personally interested in de- 
fending tbe only prerogative they possess: 
this is certainly not calculated to conciliate 
their good-will, and they observe with some 
reason that his pride of not being proud is 
pushed to the last extremity. 

“ To such a length did he carry his humi- 
lity, that after the death of his first wife, he 
did not disdain to pay homage to the charms 
and virtues of her waiting-woman: the 
latter was either wise or prudent enough to 
reject the proposals which he at first ven- 
tured to address to her, and he accordingly 
thought himself bound to marry this Pam- 
ela, that virtue might not pass unrewarded. 

“ There are two things by which an,indi- 
vidual may be rendleted truly disagreeable : 
faults inherent to one’s character, and absur- 
dities arising from habit. In Volsange both 
are combined: this feeling of pride under 
the disguise of humility, to which I have 
just alluded, leads him to fancy himself on 
a footing of equality with his superiors as 
weil as his inferiors. He is thus a continual 
source of uneasiness either to himself or 
others. 

“ Siacerity is doubtless ah amiable virtue ; 
Volsange, however, manages to render it 
something worse than a vice. Though he 
cannot’ be acctised either of malignity or 
intentional rudeness, yet he is everlastingly 
making observations calculated to give of- 
fence to some one near him. Should he be 
in company with a lady, who, though some- 
what gavanced in years, still retains suffi- 
cient beauty to make one forget her age, 
he will probably allude to some remote 
event, her recollection of which would be 
nearly equivalent to producing a register 
of her baptism. I met him the other day 
at the house of my niece, where he had been 
dining with an academician who had been 
elected only the day before, ‘and who was 
highly ostentatious of the honour conferred 
upon him.  Volsange, however, took the 
utmost pains to convince him that academic 
distinctions were almost always shared by 
those who least deserved them. He. fan- 
cies he would be flattering the vices, or 
adopting the errors of those with whom he 
converses, if he did not, ‘at least indirectly, 
overwhelm them with reproach. He never 
lets slip an opportunity of saying what he 
conceives to be the truth, and is never de- 


terred either by the fear of losing a friend 
or creating a mortal enemy. Boundless .in 
eulogium, as well as in condemnation, and 
équally frank in the declaration of both, he 
will praise a man before his face in such a 
way asto make him blush, and will assert 
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that he is unrivalled in the presence of twen- 
ty competitors. , 

“ One of the most provoking absurdities 
of Volsange, is, that he absolutely imagines 
there are no pretty women to. whom he, has 
not paid his court, nor important events in 
which he has not had a share. His connec 
tion with Madame L—— de , and his 
motions in the Constitutional Assembly, -of 
which he was a member, are the inexhaus- 
tible themes of his conversation. To these 
subjects he unceasingly alludes, and to 
whatever distance you may repel him, ‘he 
will, by means of a dozen transitions, suc- 
ceed in regaining his ground. One might 
indeed pardon this monopoly of conversa- 
tion, which, it must be allowed, he exercises 
with some talent: ‘but then he declaims 
with such a magisterial air; instead .of>tell- 
ing a thing simply, he declares it sv solemn 
that I confess L Lomidelly feel inclined to 
contradict him even when his opinion 
fectly accords withemy own. Should -he 
condescend to ask a question, and you ‘ate 
about to reply, he will stop you to demand 
an explanation of every word you utter, and ° 
seems to rejoice at the irritation which his 
conduct creates. If any one at table should 
take advantage of the extinction of voice; to 
which he is fortunately liable, and should 
succeed in fixing the attention of the com 
pany to some interesting recital, Volsange 
will seize every means of occasiuning inter- 
ruption, by talking in a low tone of voice'to 
those who are near him, or by offering to 
help some of the company to a dish which 
they have repeatedly retused; he disputes 
about names and dates, or disappoiuts the 
narrator by announcing in anticipation the 
result of the adventure which he is relating. 

“ But the essential faults in the character 
of Volsange do not so much contribute to 
render him disagreeable, as an iufinite num- 
ber of little absurdities which he carries 
with him in the commerce of habitual life. 
Ask Cecile why she dislikes bim, and she 
will tell you that he is continually plagui 
her to dance with him, and that he spoj 
every country-dance in which he takes ’a 
part, by blundering in the figure. A ddwh- 
right scourge at a concert, be is suré to Séize 
the very moment when one’s ear is most 
agreeably captivated, to open a dvor, or to 
walk across the room, making the floorin 
creak under his heavy footsteps. Should 
you agree to let him have a seat In your box 
at the Theatre, you'must make up ‘your 
mind not to hear a single sentence of. the 
play. If the fine acting of Talma produce 
on you a sensation of horror, if you are de» 
lighted with Madame Mars, or enchanted 
by the divine voice of Madame Branchy; 
he will talk of Lekain, Mademoiselle Contat, 
or Madame Saint Nuberti. The emotion of 
the young lady who’ sits next him will per- 
haps occasion her to shed tears; the torment- 
ing Volsunge will immediately use ovary 

by 





effort to destroy the pleasing wlusion, 
will make ber blush for, her sensibili 
ridiculing the object which excited it. gy by 
ing the whole of the play he is either re- 
peating the lines which it is the actor’s task 
to deliver, or humming an air in a difftrent 
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‘key to that’ in'which the performer is sing- 
ing it. 
..“ Folsange is: in all respects aman who 
dhas been accustomed to the very best soci- 
, and yet he has contracted habits for 
which his friend — — reprove ae 
He affects to speak a foreign language in the 
of females ols not understand 
at. Whilst at dinner, hedeclaims and ges- 
ticulates with a spoon or a fork in his hand, 
and usually leaves some traces of his elo- 
quence on the dress of those who are unfor- 
tiinate enough to sit near him. I know one 
ot two ladies who absolutely detest him, be- 
cause he takes snuff when at table, and makes 
ase-of his tooth-pick before the cloth is re- 
amoved.” 


“ In the performance of many a generous 
action, M..de Volsange has discovered the 
secret of rendering himself insupportable. to 
these whom he obliges, and has oftener 
than once driven noble hearts into ingrati- 
tude, The publicity which he gives to the 
@istresses of his friends, is always the condi- 
tion on which he does them an act of ser- 
vice. | He obstinately refuses to accept either 
@ompensation or acknowledgment for the 
gratitude which he imposes on you, and 1 
would at all times rather be his debtor than 
one on whom he has conferred an obliga- 


* This is indeed, Madam, the portrait of a 
very disagreeable n,and I cannot now 
feel.astonished at the dislike you have ex- 
oe of him. But during my visits here, 

frequently met a M. de Neviletie, who is 
generally described as a man not to be 
trusted, and who among other peceadillos\is 
said to have killed his best friend in a duel, 
overwhelmed a charming woman with mi- 
sery, and dishonoerably betrayed his bene- 
factor, His gaiety, which is so highly ex- 
tolled, is nathing but a continued strain of 
trifling, and the air of boa-ton which he en- 
déavours to assume, will never serve to 
disguise his abandoned principles: yet 
Nevilette is received into all the elegant 
society where Volsange is shunned! The 
reason is obvious, the one is merely, a base 
man, and the other is insupportable.” 


FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING ON GLASS. 
Much contempt has been excited by 
the spurious and perishable imitations of 
-painting, which have been imported 
rom France, within these two or three 
years, with all the tricks of extravagant 
wr aud puffing in the newspapers. 
hey have been’ justly condemned as 
deceptions; but, even if, they had been 
as durable avd excellent as the works of 
our native and resident artists, we con- 
ceive that the latter are justly entitled 
toa preference. A view of Backler’s 
work, the painted window for the 








uke of Norfolk, and the various tasté- 
fal ‘performances now exhibiting by the. 
Pearsons; .with some of the productions 
ofthe, late ingenious artist, Mr. Hand, 


painting may ultimately prove a means of 
contributing to advance the arts of his- 
torical colouring and design. ‘We have, 
therefore, felt it not out of season, to 
offer some remarks, at present, on this 
interesting branch of ornamental paint- 
ing. 

The most authentic records and earliest 
existing specimens, furnish evidence, that 
painting in distemper and fresco, on 
glass and in oil, were each, in their in- 
fancy, alike, employed in the service of 
Religion. They derived, also, in their 
subsequent stages of advancement, their 
chief encouragement from the— same 
source. The three former modes were 
in use before that age, which comprehends 
the revival of painting and sculpture in 
Italy. The crude attempts at delinea- 
tion, practised seven hundred years after 
the subversion of the Western Empire, 
must’ have been utterly unworthy of 
notice, if we reason from the authority of 
History, which has characterised that 
period as an era of barbarism, equally 
unilluminated by letters and the arts. 
The painters of the 11th century, if 
painters they could be called, were igno- 
rant of anatomy, perspective, and chiaro- 
scuro, of proportion, expression and cha- 
racter. If we may judge from circum- 
stances, even this class of mechanical 
practitioners had become extinct about 
the middle of the 13th century; and the 
Grand Duke of Florence was unecessi- 
tated to invite some Greek painters to 
repair the decayed paintings in the 
churches of that city. Cimabue, their 
pupil, in whose performances painting 
revived, and who has been thence termed 
the Father of Painting in Italy, was born 
in 1240; and King John, in whose reign, 
according to Aubrey and Dugdale, the 
first glass-painting was executed in Eng- 
land, died im 1218, twenty-two years 
before the birth of Cimabue. The writers 
above mentioned founded their opinion 
on the earliest record, or date, on those 
specimens, which fell under their inspec- 
tion; and their assertion may admit of 
some latitude, as the art was, probably, 
im use here some time before it was in- 
cidentally noticed in our records, or 
casually marked with a date by any ar- 
tist, It was first introduced into England 
from Germany or the Low Countries, 
where it had been for some time much in 
vogue; but the date of its introduction 
is altogether uncertain. The earliest 
ascertained date on glass-painting in this 
country is particulanised by Stowe, in an 
order issued in the reign of Henry the 
3rd, for making and painting the glass 
windows.in the Chapel of St. John in the 





show that the encouragement of glass, 


Tower, on which the figures of the Virgin 
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and Child, the Trinity and St. John, 
were to be represented. The King, the 
Nobility and Clergy, were its chief pa. 
trons ; and a painted window was deemed 
a princely gift to the richest Church or 
Monastery. Compared with the other 
modes of painting then attempted, its 
manifest superiority in mechanical 
beauty, conferred upon it a claim to 
superior distinction. The transparency 
of the substance, on which the objects 
were painted, and the advantageous 
circumstance that the picture formed the 
medium, through which the light was 
admitted, gave a novel and astonishing 
brilliancy to the tints. This lustre, though 
at first combined with the extreme of 
meagre incorrectness and barbarous de- 
sign, was peculiarly adapted to strike the 
eye. The uncultivated taste of the times, 
possessing no superior standard of com- 
parison, beheld with admiration the stiff, 
angular and inanimate forms, which cha- 
racterised the uncouth essays of their 
designers. Brightness of colour atoned 
for every other deficiency; and their 
subjects, being generally chosen from 
sacred history, were calculated to excite 
the awe and sympathy of religious Enthu- 
siasm. The Infant Christ beaming irra- 
diation, and born to suffer for the re- 
demption of man; the Crucifixion of the 
Dive Redeemer on Mount Calvary : 
the Saviour, rising from the Sepulchre 
triumphant over Sin aod Death, and as- 
cending, in glory, to the bosom of the 
Eternal; or Jehovah, coming in the 
clouds, in the fulness of his Majesty and 
Omuipotence, to judge the nations of the 
earth ; became objects of more deepand 
mysterious impression, when emblazoned 
on the lofty windows of a Gothie church 
er convent. The story and mode of 
delineation, were in accord with the 
spirit of the age and the style of their 
sacred architecture. The splendid hues 
formed a singular contrast to the gloomy 
grandeur of its shadowy recesses ; 

« rr through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 

vault 


The pealing anthem swell’d the voice of praise.” 
The changes of the day and season varied 
the effect, and gave a new aspect to the 
objects of illumination. The rays of the 
sun at noon, streaming through the stained 
glass, communicated its vivid tinge to 
the rude effigies in marble and heraldic 
distinctions, with which the tombs and 
monuments were ornamented. The ap- 
preach of evening deepened this visionary 
tone, to which night added an indescrib- 
able raga! A he moon, in a Cloud- 
less sky, shedding her beams through the 
i sol slasa, on the dim shrines, and 
ugitive memorials of the dead, in the 
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immense nave of a church, formed an 
imposing combination with the glimmer- 
ing altars of the Deity and a martyrdom 
or mournful story of the Passion, vividly 
depicted in an elevated compartment of 
the window. The whole acquired a 
nameless character from the stillness of 
an hour, broken only by the echoes of a 
solitary foot-fall, or the melancholy cry 
of the birds of night. Even an ordinary 
mind might well be impressed with a 
sentiment similar to that in the following 


Ein tech a place as this, at such an hour, 
If aught of ancestry can be believed, . 
te Angels have conversed with 
an, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown !” 
Walpole, who, in the eighteenth century, 
was fully sensible of the extraordinary 
sensations preduced by a gothic cathe- 
dral, has enumerated the “painted win- 
dows” among its most impressive mia- 
chinery. In the dark ages, when the 
mind was more open to notions of preter- 
natural agency, and the imagination less 
under the control of reflection, the effect 
of such a scene as that which I have last 
adverted to, must have been incalculable. 
A monk or “ pale-eyed virgin,” at their 
oraisons, or even a steel-clad knight of 
the cross, pacing the cold stove floor at 
midnight, in performance of his vow, 
and impressed with the prevailing belief 
that the spirits of the deceased were 
nightly permitted to revisit the abodes of 
the living, might well raise their eyes to 
the lofty casement in apprehension that 
some sainted figure would descend from 
its station on the glass, and reveal a mes- 
senger from another world. We may 
presume that circumstances so fraught 
With images of pathos, terror and sub- 
limity, were not lost upon the poets, at 
a period when that enemy to genius, a 
cold, trading and malignant criticism had 
ho power over the feelings. In the 
feudal ages, while the Spirit of civil dis- 
cord ravaged the vicinity with fire and 
sword, literature was cherished in mo- 
nastic seclusion, and the Muses not un- 
frequently wove their fairest garlands 
beneath the painted window of a cloyster. 
At a later period, when the force of these 
impressions was weakened, Milten ex- 
perienced the fitness of so sacred ‘a haunt 
for inspiration. He has left this beauti- 
ful acknowledgment, in his “ Jl Pen- 
seroso.” 
“ But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloyster's pale. 
And love the high-embowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light :”— 
‘Of the-origin and progress of this in- 
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genious art, in this country, much must 
ever remain in obscurity. ny eminent 
Writers have in vain endeavoured to 
trace the names of the Architects who 
flourished im Italy, Germany, and Fraace, 
immediately after the revival of Architec- 
ture. Few traces of the early English 
Architects have escaped oblivion. Only 
a few of the contemporaries, disciples, 
and early successors of Cimabue, who 

ainted in oil and fresco, are now known. 
t is, therefore, less surprising that so 
very few of the English Glass-painters 
from the 12th to the 15th century are on 
record, The wars made upon pictures 
and painted glass in the time of Henry 
the 8th, Edward and Elizabeth, and by 
the puritans under Cromwell, involved the 
names of the artists aad their works in 
ene promiscuous ruin. In the earliest, 
existing notices ef glass-painting in 
Flanders, Germany, and Switzerland, we 
find the most eminent painters in distem- 
per, fresco, and oil, were also painters on 
glass, or employed to design subjects for 
the glass-painters. After the invention 
of engraving on wood and copper, these 
arts with painting in oil and glass-paint- 
ing, were frequently practised by the same 
person, John Holbein, the best German 
painter of his time, practised painting 
m oil, and on glass, and engraving on 
wood, about the year 1490, at Augsburgh. 
He afterwards removed to Basil, where his 
son, the celebrated HANs HOLBEIN, was 
born. The latter painted history and 
portraits with equal excellence in oil and 
distemper, and on glass. He alse drew 
designs for the glass-painters and en- 
graved on wood, in which style his prints 
are executed with a taste and spirit never 
surpassed by any other artist. Marten 
Schoen, a native of Culmbach, who died 
iu 1486, and Lucas Cranach, the old, 
bora at Cranach in Westphalia, in 1470, 
were both eminent painters and engravers 
according to the taste of their age and 
couotry. They not only designed for 
the painters on glass, but the constant ef- 
fort to keep up the brightness of the prim- 
itive virgin colours, in their oil pictures, 
indicates an imitation of the early paint- 
ing on glass, and affords a fair presump- 
tion that they also followed the profession 
of painting on glass in conjunction with 
that of painting in oil and engraving. 
The same sparkling lustre in the oil co- 
lours of the younger Cranach and of Al- 
bert Durer of Nurembergh, has fur- 
uished reasonable grounds for a similar 
presumption. The designs of the latter, 
which are occasionally found on ancient 
painted glass imported into this country, 
exhibit the same spixit as his engravings 
and oil .pictures, aud have been attributed 
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to his own hand. It is cértain that Lecas 
Jacobs, his rival and friendly correspon- 
dent, painted with great green be a 
beauty on glass, and, when Albert 
travelled into Holland, he was received by, 
Lucas with much cordiality and affee-. 
tion. This artist, who is better known 


by the name of Lucas Von or was 
bern at Leyden in 1494. He peinted 
with equal spirit and delicacy in oil and 
distemper, in the taste ef his time; en- 
graved a multitude of prints frem his own 
designs, and rose te the first class among 
those termed the little masters, from the 
minute size of their works. Jodecus 
Amman, bom at Zarich in 1539, pos- 
sessed purer conceptions of form and 
character; a richer vein'of fancy and an 
Ktalian taste in composition. He en- 
graved an abundance of his own designs 
on wood ; etched on copper, and painted 
on glass with “ briltiancy.” About 
the year 1560, John Goltzius, fatter of 
Henry Goltzius, the celebrated engraver, 
was in fair repute as a designer and 
painter in oil and on glass, at Mulbrech, 
near Venlo, where his son 'y was 
born. At the same period; Dirk and 
Wouter Crabeth, brothers and natives of 
Holland, obtained a distinguished repn- 
tation as designers and painters on 
Their most admired performances are the 
sacred histories on the windows of the 
great church of St. John the Baptist, in 
their native city of Gouda. These beaw- 
tiful windows were the gifts of the King 
of Spain; Margaret of Austria, Diichéss 
of Parma, and Governess of’ the ‘Low 
Countries; of William the First, Prine 
of Orange; the States; Lords; amt 
Chief Cities of Holland. Wouter ‘Gra- 
beth is stated to have studied design in 
France and Italy. The secret of their 
art was then highly coveted, on account 
of the very higtr prices paid for paititings 
on glass; and so fearful were these ar. 
tists of their improvements in the process 
being discovered, that one brother would 
not permit the other to see him at work : 
and Wouter covered up his work as soon 
as Dirk came into the apartment where 
he painted. Adrian de Vries painted 
some windows in this'church from ‘his 
own designs ; and some from the designs 
of Joachim Uytenwael, whose composi- 
tions in the manner of Cornelius Cornelits 
of Haerlem, are so well known by the 
prints of William Van Swanenbur, 
William Tibaut also painted” ‘several 
of the windows from his own design#¥ 
and Dirk Van Zyl paiited 4 few from 
the designs of Lambert Van Oordt, fa- 
ther of Adam Van Qordt, the master of 
Rubens. Cornelius Kussens, Cornelius. 
Clock aud: Nicolas Johnson and Janssen, 
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were also employed to paint. windows in 
this venerable edifice, which contained 
seyenty-two altars, and was visited by 
travellers. as one of the most important 
ebjects in that city. Christopher Pier- 
son, a painter, and poet of that age, 
painted.copies of the windows on sheets 
of.vellum, and they were deposited in 
the Church Warden’s Chamber to be ex- 
hibited to all curious strangers. 

Abraham Von Diepenbeke, a celebrated 
historical painter on glass, was born at 
Bois le Duc in 1607. He travelled to 
Italy, practised , his, art there and im- 
proved his taste in design. On his re- 
turn to his own country, he placed him- 
self, = a student, in the sch wes Rubens, 
applied to oil painting, aud became one 
of his most on ee disci 1-08 
paintings on are of exquisite beauty 
and..bigh value, His admirable designs 
for the engravers are well known to clas- 
sical collectors : and. no historical painter 

to be without them, Fuseli states 
that those which he executed “ for the 
Bellerophon, the Orpheus, the Dioscuri, 
the. Leander, the Ixion, Tantalus, and 
Sysyphus, have never been excelled by 
the conceptions of the best masters of 
the best schools,” Rubens was so struck 
by the. vigorous effect of his paintings on 
ras, that he took lessons from his scho- 
and executed some pictures in that 
manner. . Pearson, .the glass-painter, 
remembers in BARRyY’s possession the 
head of an apostle. as.large as life, by 
Rubens, painted with wonderful force of 
colour, and character. It is probable 
that Gerard Douw acquired some depth 
of effect from this branch of the arts, 
as he commenced. his studies in painting 
under Kouwhoorn, a painter on glass, 
who flourished at Leyden in the year 
1630. 

These observations on early glass- 
painting abroad, lead back to the pro- 
gress of this interesting art in England, 
wpon which I shall offer some notices in 
a future communication. W.C. 
ico« “French Exhibition at the Salon. 

«The rich collection of Pictures which at 
present adorns the walls of the Salon at Paris, 
senders the exhibition of the present year 
Be. guperins to avy that has preceded it, 

o & former occasion we promised to make 
our réaders acquainted with those pictures 
whith chiefly attract the attention of Con- 
sdéitseurs. © Our limits will not admit of our 
eftering into a detailed account of every 
work possessing claims to admiration: we 
shall therefore confipe ourselves to a brief 

tice of such as are distinguished for pre- 

t merit. 
“M. edie? picture of Clytemnestra, is 
one’ of those, which, for 1 pram of and beauty, 
atrest the attention of the astonished specta- 
tor.’ Bschylus has furnished the painter 
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with his subject; Aigysthus has presented 
Clytemnestra with a poignard to assassinate 
Agamemnon in the palace of Argos. The 
victim is separated from the murderers by a 
crimson curtain, through which the light of 
a lamp, which burns behind, exhibits them 
to the affrighted eye. The wife of Agamem- 
non staggers, but A.gysthus supports her, 
and pushes her forward to the commission 
of the murder, This scene, which is managed 
with great skill and ingenuity, leaves a deep 
impression on the minds of all who behold 
it. 
Near this beautiful composition, and with- 
out suffering at all by its approximation, is 
placed the St. Stephen, by M. Abel Pujol. 
The artist has chosen the moment when the 
Saint.exclaims: ‘ Behold, I see the Heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God.”—The Jews, transported 
with anger against the venerable Deacon, 
om ret to stone him, but the expression of 

is countenance announces that his soul has 
quitted. the earth, and already enjoys its 
merited reward. This picture, which was 
painted by order of the Prefect of the Seine 
for a church in Paris, is a very fine produc- 
tion of this young artist; his firm touch, 
his broad manner, and vigorous pencil, prove 
his style to have been formed on the great 
models of antiquity, and that he will one 
day or other be an ornament to the school 
in which he makes so rapid a progress. 

The pathetic scene of the Levite of 
Ephraim, who, leaving the house of his host 
at the break of day, finds his beloved wife 
stretched lifeless on the ground, is selected 
from the Holy Scripture, and is painted by 
M. Couder, a young Provencal, full of the 
fire of enthusiasm. This picture, which is 
said to be his first, is, in the opinion of the 
best judges, one of those in which the great- 
est talent is displayed. 

The Cardinal de Richelieu presenting Pous- 
sin to Louis XIII. in the presence of Queen 
Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis XIV , 
by M. Ansiaur, is a picture which deserves 

reat praise for its truth, its colouring, its 
- sacahacag and above all for the harmony 
which its possesses. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp.—The following Fellowships have 
been conferred by election: Revds. D. Evans, 
M. A. Exeter; M. Banks, Wadham; Messrs. 
W. L. Davies, St, John’s; J. Young, B.A. 
W. H. Burton, and R. B. Paul, Exeter. 

Rev. T. Boys, B. D. admitted D. D. Grand 
Compounder ; Rev. J. Williams. M. A. Fellow 
of Exeter, admitted Pro-Proctor, vice Rev. 
W. E. Hony, M. A. 

The number of Regents in the last act was 125. 

CamBripce.— The Commencement took 
place on Tuesday the ist of July, when the 
first Oration Prize on Trinity was adjudged to 
Charles, 2d son of the late R. B. Sheridan. 

The Norrisian Prize for the present “ew has 
been adjudged to the Rev. J. C. Franks, Scholar, 
Trinity, “ On the Internal Evidence of the 

mineness 








and authenticity of the Gospels.” 

Rev. Ch. Ingle, M.A. Trinity, is elected 
Fellow of St. Peter's. 

The Graduations were very numerous; of 


D.D. 2: D.C.L. 1; M.D. 2; M. B. 2; B,C. 
L$; M.A. 120; B.A. 5., -&c. &e. &e. 
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THE DRAMA, 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

The Opera, even at this advanced period of 
the season, still retains all its wonted attrac. 
tion, and Don Giovanni is repeated again and 
again without the slightest diminution in its 
success or effect. It has been justly observed 
that where talent like that of Fopor, Cam- 
PorESE, Hucues, AmBrocetti, and Natpr 
is so happily combined, aided by the most 
complete orchestra in Europe, it is not a 
matter of wonder that Don Giovanni should 
be so admired. The extraordinary success 
of the pee has in some degree tended to 
lessen that of the Ballet, though in every 
respect as strong as in any former season. 

A new Ballet entitled Les Déguisements 

dmoureus, was performed for the third 
time on Tuesday last, when it was rather flat- 
teringly received. Although formed of light 
materials, it evidently possesses consider- 
able merit.- Mrianie, the very acme of ex- 
cellence, the typeof every perfection neces- 
sary to figure, to the imagination all that is 
graceful and elegant, acquitted herself, in 
the little she had to do, in a manner exceed- 
ing all her former efforts. Baptiste and his 
wife are also mpricy | conspicuous for the 
animated taste they display'in the parts 
allotted them. Monsieur and Madame Leow 
the Byrnes and Narcissz, fill up the other 
principal characters in the piece highly cre- 
ditable to themselves. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH 
OPERA 


On last Monday night, the Ballet Diver- 
tisement, Sport after Rain, the Cabinet, and 
Don Juan, were the entertainments at this 
house. A Mr. Pearman from the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, made his first appearance on 
the London Stage, in the part of Prince Or- 
lando.. This gentleman possesses requisites 
and an execution of much promise; and with 
a judicious study, is likely to be.a favorite of 
the public. His voice is a sweet tenor; his 
talsetto good; his lower tones clear and m@ 
lodious. His song of “ When away from 
my beautiful Maid,” was encored; and he 
received much deserved applause in the 
course ofthe evening. Our gratification 
from his performance, was not lessened by 
our meeting him, for the first time, in this 
Theatre. The introduction of this vocal per- 
former and of Miss Miriam H. Buggins, to 
the London Stage, are additional instances 
of the public advantages of an English Opera, 
We have, in common with every native of 
the realm, on public grounds, an interest 1n 
the encouragement of native genius ; and we 
are glad to see that the Manager has mani- 
fested a liberal sense of his own interest and 
public duty, by producing sterling native at- 
tractions for a British audience. We con- 
ceive that this will be much more likely to 
draw company and to please the good sense 
and taste of the public than the cloyin 
repetition of national clap-traps with waic 
the dialogue of the Cabinet is so thickly in- 
terlarded. Mr. Bartley performed Peter 
without laboured pretension, but with a good 
deal of plain, home-spun nature. Mr. Isaacs, 


in the songs of Lorenzo, was justly applauded. 
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—————— 
Miss Kelly, in the part of Floretta, was very 
charming. It-was a copy of nature in her 
best style, with all those light and sprightly 
touches of pleasantry, which this admirable 
actress ame fails to give, excepting in those 
characters, where she is absolutely restricted 
by the dullness of the dramatist. In the 
bounding gaiety of her spirit there was a 
pleasing temperance; and in the full flow 
of her arch “‘ nods and becks,’ and frolic 
smiles, without once departing from the vo- 
latile freedom of a lady's waiting-maid, she 
preserved a certain delicacy and natural gen- 
tility, which gave an agreeable poignancy 
to the: sportive vivacity of her performance, 
Since K1no’s Lord Ogleby, we have not seen 
a more capital piece of limber-hammed pomp 
and amorous debility than Mr. W. S. Chat- 
terley in the part of the Marquis de Grand Cha- 
teau. The union of chaste humour and 
foppish dotage; the cracked voice, dry, wi- 
thered look of courtly importance, and para- 
lytic attempt at an erectness of person; the 
tremulous firmness and hectic indignation, 
ve a ‘finish to the character, which places 
this actor’s ability before the public in a very 
favorable view. He was superbly dressed, 
without any attempt at ridiculous exhibi- 
tion; and the repeated approbation, which 
he justly received, was obtained without 
one appeal to the “ broad grins” of the 
galleries ; or a single stroke of buffooner 
in his whole performance. Mrs. Chutterley’s 
light genteel figure and easy polished man- 
ner, were effective in Constantia. The 
other ladies have not much space for dis- 
play; and they have not afforded us any 
eat room for particular notice. In Don 
‘wan, we think that Mr. H. Johnstone is ra- 
ther too serious. A more liberal dash of the 
daughing, triumphant, fiery, theatrical devil; 
would be more ‘consistent with the extrava- 
gant, bravadoing character of the libertine. 
. On Weonespay, Sport after Rain, The 
Cabinet, in which Mr Pearman met with 
deserved applause, and the Maid and Mag- 
pie, were performed at this theatre. Bartley 
played Gerard, with hearty, good-natured 
propriety. Mr. Wilkinson was respectable in 
the part of Blaisot. Mr. Grove is a useful 
performer; but his Justice falls below that 
of Munden in vigor of colouring and discri- 
mination. Barnet makes no bad Jew, but 
his Isaac is inferior to that of Oxberry. Miss 
Kelly was at home in this piece: simple, 
natural, earnest, and affecting ; she never for 
an instant lost her hold upon the best feel- 
ings of the heart: the lively ‘and brilliant 
gaiety of her Floretta, on this night, formed 
a striking contrast to the delicate touches 
of distress and tenderness in her Annette. 
The house was full ; and the company in the 
boxes fashionable, including some persons 
of distinction in the great world. 
Harmanxe? Totatre.—This house opened 
for the summer season on last Monday 
night; and on’ Tuesday night, Three Weeks 
after Marriage, the’ Review, Village Lawyer, 
and Agreeable ‘Surprisé, were performed. 
We stiall' ina future communication enter 
Into details of thé best’ performances here: 


tlemen, Mathews and Tokely take the lead. 
Russel, an actor of merit in his line; Hig- 
man the vocal performer, and some others of 
less note on the London boards are here. A 
Mr. Butler, from a ‘provincial theatre, per- 
formed the parts of John Lump, and Sheep- 
face, with a good deal of coarse nature, and 
a share of very broad, harsh humour: He 
possesses certain capabilities for low com- 
edy; but he has much to acquire. There is, 
at present, a want of mellowness and finish- 
ing in his characters. Ww.C. 


THRATRE ROYALE ‘DE L’ODEON. 
Une matinée de Henri IV, a Comedy by M. 
Picard. 

The principal characters in this, little Co- 
medy are Andrée du Laurens, chief physician 
to Henry the IV, Sully, his prime minister, 
and ‘a young Officer of the Guards named 
Feugéres. 

Du Laurens, who is a well informed man, 
with a disposition to raillery, studies at Court 
the moral maladies of those by whom it is 
frequented. By the pulse. of a courtier, he 
judges of the degree of favour he enjoys. 
These Gentlemen, as may well be supposed, 
detest the witty Physician, and accor ingly 
overwhelm him with protestations of frien 
ship. Du Laurens, whose perspicuity is ever 
on the alert, observes the impression made 
by. Mademoiselle de Castanet, Maid of honour 
to the Queen, upon the heart of the young 
Feugéres, and the kind Doctor immediately 
devises the means of bringing about an 
union between the two lovers, The chief 
physician speaks to the ‘prime mitiister in 
behalf of the young Officer of the Guards, and 
Sully at his next interview with the. King 
extols the service, which .Feugeres and, his 
ancestors have rendered to the state. Henry, 
who knows how to reward the conduct of 
the brave, grants to Feugeres the rank of 
captain and the title of Baron, which was 
formerly borne-by his grandfather. It should 
however be stated that Danzal, the uncle of 
Mule. de Castanet, is averse to the marriage 
between his niece and a humble Officer of 
the Guards. The ‘new dignity with which 
Feugeres is vested, suddenly changes the 
intentions of Danzal; he no longer sees 
any obstacle to their union; but the néwly- 
made Baron, yielding in his turn to a little 
feeling of pride, affects to disdain the lady, 
with whom only a few hours before he had 
professed himself so deeply in love. The 
King, however, whose goodness is inexhaust- 
ible, immediately raises’ Mademoiselle de Cas- 
tanet far above her haughty lover, and in a 
whisper addressed to her these words: ““Now 
that your fortune is superior to his, do not, 
in your turn, be silly enough to reject him; 
for, on my conscience, I cannot yet make 
him a Marshal.” 

The ambitious Danzel hastily presses his 
niece to conclude the marriage, and the two 
lovers are united. 

It is natural to suppose, that a comedy 
which has proved ‘so ‘successful’ should 
abound in witty iy ooge and’ pointed ob- 


At present, ‘We cali’ only notice that Mrs.] servations. Those from the pen of M. Pi- 
Glover, Mrs: Davenport, Mrs: Gibbs, and we card are excellent ; but several well-known 


may add; 





Miss: De Cump, are ‘the —_ jtraits which he has thought fit to introduce 


strength of the company. _ Among the gen- 
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are neither. very Datural mor,)in very goud 
taste. ’ , 

Henry IV. who judged of men by their 
actions, whose heart was as sincere as his 
wit was lively and brilliant, would probably 
have shown no slight marks of-displeasure 
towards the stupid courtier who; on:being 
asked what hour it was, should, haverré- 
plied: “whatever hour your majesty:may 
please.” This was, however, omitted on 
second representation of. the piece. T: 
audience ‘seemed to consider themselves far 
more indebted to M. Picard for his wit thin 
for his memory. ’ , 


POLITICS. 


A great pes of public business has 
been rapidly, carried through the neces- 
sary Legislative forms, and the, Roy 
ASSENT given to Bills too numerous far 
recapitulation, though one, or two arte 
highly deserving of notice, The most 
prominent in fact, though not in appear 
ance, is an Act to regulate the usage req 
specting the omission of the administra- 
tion of naval and military official oaths 
an usage which, though hitherto illegal 
has been ,annually justified by. .Parlias 
ment by aets of indemnity, For many 
years past the oaths have not been; ad> 
ministered; so that neither .Catholies 
nor Dissenters had any positive cause fo 
complain of exclusion ; and the Bill,in 
question goes further to remove any 
doubts or uneasiness; for, though it does 
not actually repeal the existing laws,,.it 
legalises the usage of omission on deli, 
vering of Commissions, leaving the de- 
mand for the oath afterwards in ,the 
power of the, Executive and the Legis, 
lative, who, if necessary, can give acti- 
vity to the Test Laws, &c. by withholding 
the annual indemnity Bill. ‘This is;cer- 
tainly but a kind of half measure; yet, 
perhaps, as matters stand, it is the wisest 
practical mode of affording relief mhe 
case in question. Another Billis saered.4o 
the cause of humanity and decency,jn 
prevénting the public castigation of con- 
victed females; perhaps. even -private 
whipping ought to he, doneaway, for 
men ought not to inflict, it, and surely 
women ought not! ' hogan 
The House or Lorps, by the report 
of their Committes, have taken active 
steps in the inyestigation of the Poor 
Laws. All parties, agree that. something 
must be done, . Now, .support.we,cannot 
withhold; .but. we can find werk: for 








those who demand -support, .if they, ané, 
forcement-of 


able to work. A strict en 


labour, no matter whether, profitable, or. 
not, would do more. to correct mendicity, 


than a thousand .Acts of Parliament. 
The Lords have at length,set at rest.the 
question between Sik, FRANGAg{BUR- 
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DETT ad the HousE or Commons, by 


~OOHE KITERARY GAZETTE; AND 





——-—-—— 


AS 





debate, all parties were in apparent good 


affirming the judgment of the Court of| humour with our financial prospects, and 


Exchequer; in which they were most 
argumentatively supported by Lorp 
ERsKINe. 

» ‘Phe lamented illness, and now deplored 
ered of. Mr. Ponsonsy, have evi- 
‘ ‘neutralized all party feeling and 
debate in the Housk or Chama ne 
yet that House has not been less usefully 
enploped. ludeed, much has been 
brought forward of very important mat- 
ter: In the cause of Public Education, 
Mr. BrouGHAM has eminently distin- 
guished himself by his assiduity and active 
pr icchi P meri of the report. © In- 
stances of the most shameful misappli- 
cation of public and charitable funds are 
there recorded; indeed, it is by no 
means imptobable that the misapplied 
fands throughout the kingdom would do 
more for general education than all the 
liberal subscriptions annually raised. In 
the Report of the Police, brought forward 
by Mr. BEnNET, a most affecting pic- 
ture of the increase of youthful depravity 
is presented to our view. The number 
of delinquents under 14, has been nearly 
doubled during the last year ; nay, in the 
course of the last four years, no less than 


no one even contradicted the CHANCEL- 
LOR’s prediction that im a short time 
there would be a scarcity of Exchequer 
Bills ! 

In our COLONIES there is nothing ma- 
terial, except frequent captures, at Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, of Americans 
for breach of Treaty in regard to limits. 
This may lead to angry discussion, but 
we trust not to hostility. 

On the Continent, FRANCE is more 
tranquil, yet frequent arrests are still 
taking place in the capital. Part of the 
Russian Contingent has been embarked. 

In GERMANY, nothing is yet done for 
the restoration of the Imperial dignity ; 
but the Frankfort Diet have resolved that 
the Diet shall be the paramount Court, 
with an appeal to an Austregal Tribunal 
in all political disputes. 

Iu PoRTUGAL, arrests still go on, and 
a tribunal is forming for the trial of the 
Conspirators. Premature reports have 
arrived of the stoppage of revolt in the 
Brazils, by the capture of Pernambuco, 
whieh may indeed be finally expected. 
In MExtICco, and on the SPANISH MAIN 
in South America, the Royalists are said 


26 have been convicted, the eldest of|to be generally successful. That may 


them was only nine years of age. Some 
notice hus been taken of the difficulties 
of females in returning from’ 'trahsporta- 
tion except by abject'prostitution. As 
the number transported is not Very great, 
and evenof these there are not many who 
wish to return, a small extra ex- 
would suffice for their accommo- 
ition, and would be amply repaid, in a 
moral point of view. e subject 
of ‘the ‘Slave Trade has also been 
warmly taken up in both Houses, and 
am ‘address carried to the PRincE ReE- 
GENT, with the approval of Ministers, 
who have in some measure pledged them- 
selves to’ active amelioration during the 
recess. By abolishing that traffic our- 
selves, we have so far done well ; but it 
is a question, upon the whole, whether 
the cause ‘of humanity has not been more 
outraged by the nefarious practices of 
foreign traders. : 
In FINANCE we are sorry to record a 
comparative falting off of 200,CO0l. in 
quarter ; yet we see not any ab- 
solute cause for alarm, since even Mfr. 


F 


Frmrney candidly acknowledges that 
there’ was ‘only bet 1} ‘Million ‘Giffer- 
reen ‘the result of his’ financial 


~ et 


resolutions and the counter ones of Mr. 


be true; but we can foresee a long con- 
tested warfare in that unhappy country 
from its very nature, and from the poli- 
tical and moral habits of the people. It 
is reported that the EUROPEAN AL- 
LIEs mean to call on the UNITED 
STATEs, not to interfere in the contest. 
We doubt this report. 








VARIETIES. 


Letter from Esthonia to a Friend in the 
South of Germany, Jan, 1817. 

“ As my health improved, my desire alse 
increased to see again my old friend M. C. 
Von Kuegelchen, Cabinet Painter to the Em- 
peror of amen from whom I had been sepa- 
rated ever since 1810, particularly as I knew 
that I should find him at the fine seat of his 
brother-in-law, M. Heinrich Von Mannteu- 
fel, my second friend in these parts: I in 
fact found this excellent friend and artist 
employed, as usual, in producing new works 
of art, in the department of landscape, and 
engaged in a werk, of which the following 
account will certainly be welcome to every 
friend of the arts. 

“In the year 1804, M. V. Kuegelchen 

reed with the Counsellor of State, Von 

oehler, who is so advantageously known to 
the learned world as an antiquarian, to 
make. a journey to and in the Crimea; the 
first to make drawings on the spot of the 


|| interesting scenes in that beautiful penin- 
jsula, which is far fram being known as it 


resolu. deserves; the other, to examine the unknowa 


antiquities of that » $0 remaskable; 
both in ancient and modern history. Being 





both in the Imperial service, they asked the 
Emperor's ission to take this journey, 
and the Monarch who so readily promotes 
every useful undertaking, not only gave them 
permission without hesitation, but gave each 
a thousand roubles, and had them furnished 
with passports and rec dations, by 
which their journey from St. Petersburg to 
the Crimea, which they made in summer, 
was Dye a tour of- pleasure. Sickness 
obliged M. Von Koehler to leave his com- 
panion and the Crimea, in the next winter, 
and to return to St. Petersburg. M. Von 
Kuegelehen continued his tour with his 

il in his hand, and did not follow his 
riend till 14 months after, when he had the 
honor te show several of his Crimean draw- 
ings to the Imperial court. They were 
highly approved by the Emperor, who loves 
and understands the arts, and Kuegelchen 
now resolved to paint them in oil. When he 
began the work, however, he thought that 
he had not sufficiently caught the true cha- 
racter of several Crimean scenes, and there- 
fore begged the Emperor to let him make a 
second journey, in order to render his.work 
as complete as possible. Alexander duly 
appreciated this dissatisfaction of the artist 
with his owa work, and not only gzanted his 
request, but gave him another 1000 roubles 
for his travelling expenses. After a second 
abode of several months in the Crimea, 
Kuegelchen liad 240 faithful copies of those 
remarkable scenes, among which he made 
a choice of 50 for paintings, which were to 
represent the most beautiful and picturesque 
views, and at the same time those, which by 
their peculiar character were strikingly dif- 
ferent from those in other countries. In 
order to work at his ease, and without inter- 
ruption, he retired, with the Emperor’s per- 
mission, to the house of a friend in the in- 
terior of the Empire, where he undertook to 
paint a Crimean Gallery, which he completed 
in seven years; and painted during that time 
many other pictures which had been be- 
spoke of him. But again not equally sa- 
tisied with each picture, he chose 30 out 
of the 50. These 30 pictures make the 
Crimean Gallery, and M. V. K. had last 
year the good fortune to show them to the 
Emperor, who not only highly approved of 
them, but also made him a present of 10,000 
roubles, and a valuable ring, as a testimony 
of his satisfaction, and an encouragement of 
his talents ; and also gave him a hint, which 
I will mention below, as it faithfully ex- 
presses the Emperor’s opinion ef the Cri- 
mean Gallery. He also ordered that this 
fine series of pictures should be employed to 
adorn a large saloon in the Palace of Kam- 
moi-Ostraf, his favorite residence. I will 
not venture to speak my opinion of these 
paintings, because my friendship for the 
artist might make it appear partial; but I 
may say that acknowledged judges have 
highly commended them. Other persons 
who had been in the Crimea, and had often 
seen many of the enchanting or _ striking 
scenes which these paintings. represent, 
almost fancied they were transported thither 
‘by magic, M.K. was greatly obliged to the 
celebrated naturalist who at that 





— ne lived at Achmedsched, and hon 
him with his friendship while he was in the 
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Crimea; and who pointed out to him the 

which it would best answer his purpose 
to visit. Valuable information was given 
him likewise by many of the Greeks settled 
in that country, with whom he could con- 
verse in Italian. 

« M. Von Kuegelchen is now inclined to 
have this gallery, (each picture is a Russian 
arshun, broad and three-quarters of an ar- 
shun, high,) engraved on 50 plates in large 
folio, for which purpose he is looking for 
German artists, that the whole work may 
belong to Germans alone. To every print 
will be added a description in German, 
Russian, English and French; and in an 
Appendix will be given observations on many 
remarkable objects, either imperfectly de- 
acribed or wholly passed over in other ac- 
counts of the Crimea. My friend showed me 
22 drawings and a number of sketches, 
which afforded me the greatest pleasure, as 
he had the goodness to explain them to me. 
I beheld with veneration many scenes from 
the classic soil of this country, the rocky 
caverns inhabited by the Hermits in the first 
age of Christianity, the ruins of ancient 
Genoese cities and fortresses, with astonish- 
ment, the monuments of ancient Tartar 
architecture with pleasure, the new towns 
which lie in the most pleasing situations, 
and the extremely characteristic dwellings 
of the patriarchal Tartars, with their fruit 
gardens, which often lying amid ruins and 
rocks, afford a most striking prospect. 

“ The hint which M. V. K. received from 
the Emperor on showing him the Crimean 
Gallery, was, that he should hold himself in 
readiness to go at the end of this spring to 
Finland, in order to make drawings of the 
most striking scenes in this western province 
of the Empire for a Finland Gallery. This 
country, with its rude rocks rising perpendi- 
tularly to the clouds, its gloomy forests, its 
wild torrents and lonely lakes, and the evi- 
dent proofs of some ancient violent convul- 
sion of the earth, exhibited in broken masses 
of Granite rocks piled over each, or thrown 
confusedly together, all these will afford the 
able artist ample opportunity for producin 
anew work, which will afford a great an 
striking contrast to the scenes, mostly of a 
more pleasing and softer character, of the 
Crimean Gallery. 


_Extent or tat Universe.—Considerable 
light, without a pun, has been thrown on 
that subject, by some recent observations of 
Sir W. Herschell upon the stars, read to the 
Royal Society. The idea which he reasons 
upon is the probability that the light emitted 
by any star, in its effect upon the human 
eye, is inversely as the square of its distance, 
when compared with other heavenly bodies. 
Upon this principle he has drawn up a for- 
mula for the pee ane of comparison; and, 
if the assumed principle is correct, it thence 
follows, that the distance of the smallest star 
visible to the naked eye is twelve times 
oe than that of a star of the first magni- 

ide. 

But that is a trifle, when we consider his 
further observations upon the milky-way, 
the stars of which it is composed, being at 
least-900 times farther distant than stars of 
the first magnitude in the Hgavens. 


The human mind is lost in wonder and 
bewildered by such a calculation; yet what 
is that when we reflect that the whole of 
Creation, visible to us, is but as a mote ina 
sun-beam, when compared with the existing 
universe!!! 

Covp pve Taratre.—A dramatic poet 
lately read before the committee of the The- 
atre Francais, a Tragedy of his composition, 
entitled St. Louis. The judges who were 
afraid of offending, hy a decided refusal, a 
writer with whom they had once maintained 
a very agreeable connexion, endeavoured to 
make him understand, in as delicate a way 
as possible, that a piece so devoid of interest 
would not be favorably received; and that 
the frequenters of the pit who had not seru- 
pled to hiss Charlemagne, would perhaps be 
equally unceremonious with regard to St. 
Louis. But our author, as is usual in such 
circumstances, turned a deaf ear to every ob- 
jection that was started. At length an 
actress, (the mournful music of whose voice 
might lead her hearers to suppose she drops 
a tear with every word she utters,) threw 
herself at the feet of the poet, and raising her 
suppliant hands, exclaimed, with a sigh, 
“ Alas! Sir, take pity on us, I entreat you,” 
—She was about to proceed, but, without 
waiting to hear the rest of the harangue, 
the author thrust his manuscript into his 
pocket, and disappeared in an instant. The 
actress, as well as all present, laughed 
heartily at this coup de theatre which at once 
succeeded in saving St. Louis from condem- 
nation, and in sparing a very unnecessary 
expense to the theatrical treasury. 


SHAKESPERICAL CRITICISMS. 

Mr. Epitor.—The age of criticism is not 
gone by; and I perceive some ingenious 
verbalist has been very busy in a recent 
periodical work, upon the epithet “ Woollen” 
as applied by the Avonian Bard toa Bag- 
pipe. Rejecting the surmises of other learn- 
ed critics, that the term is applicable to the 
stuff of which the bag is formed, or more 
correctly with which it is covered, this gen- 
tleman wishes to read swollen for ‘ woollen,” 
as anemendation not differing very much 
in the spelling; thereby considering the 
error as typographical; but, Sir, any man 
who has ever published a book,—and pray, 
who has not in these literary times ?—must 
know that the printer’s devils often play the 
devil with words both in sound and sight.— 
Now, Sir, in the Latin we have ululo, from 
whence ululant, thence howling, Ang. and 
whooooling, Hib. from whence, for “ wool- 
len bagpipes,” read whooooling Bagpipes!!! 
It may indeed be objected that the printer’s 
devil was not an Irish devil;—but, Sir, as 
the Irish generally have the credit of playing 
the devil to a greater extent than any other 
nation, either with their enemies or with 
the ladies, &c. I think it is a very good 
guess for a modern ComMENTAaTOR. 

Retort Courreous.—When a learned 
Gentleman, a few evenings since, was argu- 
ing Evans's case, and lamenting the seizure 
of his musical instrument, a witty Baronet 
observed, that if the Horsemonger-Lane 
Patriots should be turned into Trasports, 
his learned friend might become their Con- 





voy, a8 he was now armed en flute! 


SD 

Vaccrnation.—It is a curious fact that 
all the attempts which were made to c 
out Vaccine matter to India, by Sea, failed of 
success; nor could it be propagated there 
until carried over land by way of Vienna, 
Constantinople, Bagdad, &c. through the 
philanthropic exertions of De Carro, a Ge- 
nevese Physician, practising at Vienna, and 
who, about three years ago, received a pre- 
sent of a splendid piece of plate from the 
English East India Bowmaie. as a testimo- 
nial of respect and gratitude. 

Fisnertes.—Those epicures who delight 
in a table covered with raritics which few 
but themselves can procure, may now discard 
Turbot from their bill of fare, since a fisher 
has been very recently established in the vi- 
cinity of Hartlepoul, upon the coast of Dur- 
ham, where those fish are caught in such 
plenty, that they have actually, within the 
last month, been sold in Hartlepool market 
at four-pence each. May we not hope that 
those patriotic Members of Parliament who 
are so assiduous in the cause of reform, will 
now undertake to reform the London mar- 
kets, and give us a little liberty and equality 
in our kitchens, in spite of monopolists and 
fishmongers. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 





Mr. Ackerman has in the press A Treatise 
on Perspective, by John Wells, Drawing Mase 
ter to Christ’s Hospital, illustrated by plates. 

M. de Dietz, Counsellor of Legation to Prus- 
sia, and one of the most celebrated Orientalists 
of Germany, has bequeathed to the Library of 
Berlin his valuable collection of from 16 to 
17,000 volumes, for which he had refused, a 
short time before his death, the sum of 130,009 
francs. 


The approaching celebration of the glorious 
event of the Reformation by Martin Luther 
has given the German Booksellers an opporta- 
nity of publishing various pamphlets on the 
subject. One of the most interesting appears 
to be that peblished by Mr. Baumgartner, at 
Leipsig, under the title of “* Memorial of the 
Reformation by Luther, on the occasion of the 
third Centenary of that event, on the 31st of 
October, 1817.” This pampllet includes the 
important period from the year 1517, when 
Luther (of whose life a short sketch is given) 
appeared as a Reformer, till the Convention of 
Passau in 1552, which the Protestants consider 
as the basis of their religious liberty. This 
work is illustrated by several copper-plates, 
among which are the portraits of Luther, Fre- 
derick the Wise, Melancthon, Frederick the 
Magnanimous, the house at Eisleben, in which 
Lather was born, &c. 

The Chamberlain Count Vergas de Bedemar 
has lately published a work, in the Danish lan- 
guage, on the Volcanic productions of Iceland. 

By a late letter from Frankfort, it appears 
that a Pamphlet entitled Colonel M to 
the German People, dedicated to the King. of 
Prussia, at present excites a great sensation 
throughout Germany. The preface to this 
pamphlet announces that it was written by M. 

last, 
uthor 


Massenbach, in the month of Febru 
Goring De i vi Fakfrs, The 

urges the necessity of'a natio: resentation 
in Germany. ‘The publication ling Beou seiaeg. 
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